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LETTER FIRST. 


Tue first view of Rome should be taken from the tower of the 
Capitol. ‘There are other points which command prospects equally 
extensive. From the top of St. Peters the eye embraces at one glance 
the city and the mountains, and may distinguish upon the verge of the 
horizon the blue waters of the Mediterranean. From the Janiculum 
you look upon it as upon a map at your feet, and may count its streets 
and edifices one by one. But in both of these views the ancient city 
and the modern, the past and the present, are too closely blended; and 
while you are seeking for some record of distant ages, your attention 
is distracted by the fabrics of yesterday. But upon the tower of the 
Capitol you stand midway between ancient and modern Rome; the 
republic and the empire; a waste of ruins before, and behind you the 
gorgeous residence of the pontiffs. The tide of population has swept 
around the base of the Capitoline hill, leaving it as a land-mark in this 
wilderness of thought, from which you may almost count the footsteps 
of Time, and gather up one by one those scattered links which bind 
us to the great and the good of every age. 

The first glance that you cast around you embraces nearly the whole 
extent of primitive Latium. A plain, in whose unbroken surface you can 
scarcely distinguish an undulation, fills the landscape on your right, 
and upon its extreme verge the horizon reposes with so soft and so pure 
an outline, that you almost fancy it the blending of sea and sky. Fol- 
lowing this line toward the east, you meet, at a distance which varies 
from nine to fourteen miles, the Alban mount. It rises from the midst 
of the plain with a gradual elevation, broken here and there by gentle 
eminences, that you hardly know how to designate, until, with a sud- 
den change in the character of its outline, it swells up into the wooded 
cone of Monte Cavo, three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
This elevation continues with but trifling variations along the west of 
the mount to the summits of Pila and Algidium, which, although bear- 
ing different names, are parts of the same group. From thence it slopes 
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downward to the plain, with a descent somewhat more rapid than that 
of the south-western declivity, but with the same peculiarities, and an 
equal softness of outline. An opening is here left in the landscape 
of about five miles in breadth, which serves to give a striking relief to 
the peculiarly insulated and complete contour of the Alban mount. 

Beyond this and directly opposite to the Alban, the Sabine mounts, 
themselves a branch of the Apennine, commence their rugged and 
undulating chain. They form on the north-east the natural boundary 
of the Campagna, with every variety and gradation of height, from 
elevations that seem made for a castle or a villa, to peaks that retain 
their mantle of snow under the sun of midsummer. For more than 
thirty miles the plain follows the course of this continuous chain, in an 
undulating line, as a lake the windings of its shores. Here and there 
the chain bends inward with a slight or a broader curve, and a few 
gentle eminences that cluster around its base serve to soften the asperity 
of its rough and precipitous sides. It is on one of these that stands 
Tivoli, and the headlong Avis still borrows a part of its rapidity from 
the descent. A broader valley is formed where the mountains approach 
the ‘Tiber, and one of their crests is crowned with the ruins of Cures, 
the birth-place of Tatius and of Numa. 

In turning to trace the northern boundary of the plain, you are 
struck by the change in its surface. Instead of the flat, unbroken 
level which it has hitherto presented, it rises on every side into hillocks 
and ridges, which, although they never attain to the height of even the 
lowest of the adjacent mountains, give it the aspect of a troubled sea. 
Soracte, like the Alban mount, stands alone : 


——‘a long-swept wave from out the surge, 
That on the curl hangs pausing.’ 
S 5S 


Like waves too, the mountains of Etruria rise one above the other, 
with a successive flow, and shut in the landscape on the north. It is 
only toward the west, and there but in part, that the view is limited. 

The boundary here is the Janiculum, whose verdant summit, decked 
with villas and vineyards, overhangs Rome herself, and like the i ivy that 
once encircled the arches of the Coliseum, forms a screen and a garland 
for the desolation that lies below. 

It is only upon the map that you can trace the course of the Avis 
and of the Tiber, much less distinguish the smaller streams which 
flow from every direction into these two principal currents of the Cam- 
pagna. The sea is not visible on either side ; the view of that portion 
of the coast which is nearest to the city being cut off by the inter- 
vening heights of the Janiculum. 

If now you confine your observation more directly to the precincts 
of the ancient city, your attention will first be arrested by the irregu- 
larity of its surface, and the intermingling of hills and valleys. One of 
these, and evidently of the largest, lies directly at the foot of the tower 
on which we are standing. The triumphal arches, the fragments of porti- 
coes and temples and massive walls, tell you at once that it is the Roman 
Forum. The hill beyond still preserves the peculiarity of conformation 
which obtained for the primitive city of Romulus the epithet of ‘ The 
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Square.’ You can almost trace its boundaries with the naked eye, and 
follow in imagination the course of the shepherd-king, as he traced out 
with his plough-share the original limits of the future sovereign of the 
universe.* You may take as a starting-point the arch of Janus, not far 
from the river, and follow the line of the valley to the three columns 
which were so long supposed to have belonged to the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, upon that side of the Forum which fronts the Capitol. A line 
drawn at right angles with this will pass under the Arch of Titus, and 
between the foundations of the temple of Venus and Rome on the one 
hand and the imperial structures of the Palatine on the other. The 
opposite line runs along the valley that separates the Palatine from the 
Aventine, and may be distinguished by a row of trees, of a fresh green, 
which grow in what once was the ancient Mazimus. The remaining 
boundary is invisible to the naked eye, but may be easily traced in a 
line which begins amid the gigantic remains of the palace of Nero, and 
skirting the base of the Ceelian, leads you beneath the Arch of Con- 
stantine to the collossal amphitheatre of the Flavians. 

That portion of the Aventine which overhangs the left bank of the 
Tiber is the only one of the seven hills which like the Palatine stands 
sufficiently in relief to be distinguished from the neighboring eminences. 
You can trace a part of its course by the ruins which lie scattered 
among its verdant festoons of vineyards and shrubbery. The gray 
walls of a convent mark the point nearest to the river, and farther on 
the eye rests on the naked halls of the Baths of Caracalla, at whose 
feet the earth teems with verdure, while scarce an ivy-vine or a shrub 
has found a footing in its walls, from which to weave its flexile veil and 
cover their fearful desolation. 

The Ceelian is separated from the Palatine by a narrow valley, and 
stretches southward in a long ridge of shapeless fragments, from the 
Arch of Constantine to the church and palace of the Lateran. 

The Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal, seem, as you look down upon 
them from this height, to form one broad flat of table-land rather than 
a succession of hills. The Baths of Titus, within bow-shot of the 
Coliseum, designate the first rise of the Esquiline, and serve to mark 
the termination of the valley that divides it from the Celian. You 
may distinguish too the highest point of elevation, by the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Turning now to the north-east, the last of the original valleys of 
Rome lies before you. The eye still falls upon broken arches and 
crumbling walls; but you here begin to distinguish the approaches of 
the modern city, and the structures of another religion and another 
age. They spread through the valley in its full extent, clustering 
closely around the Forum of Trajan, and ascending in a succession of 
churches and palaces and convents to the summer residence of the 
pontiffs upon the summit of the Quirinal. All the rest is modern 
Rome. Even the northern declivity of the Quirinal is without the 





* Tacitus in the twenty-fourth chapter of the twelfth book of his Annals has given us a minute 
account of the course taken by Romulus. My readers may trace this, by reversing the order of my 
description, and beginning with the valley between the Palatine and Aventine. The order I have 
adopted is the clearest for the point of view from which my sketch was taken. 
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limits of the walls of Servius, although it still retains dim traces of the 
Circus of Flora. Beyond it rises with a gentle ascension the ‘ Hill of 
Gardens,’ a favorite resort of Lucullus and of Sallust, where Belisarius 
held his head-quarters during the Gothic siege, and whose shady coverts, 
in times though less remote, yet still old and classic to us children of a 
newer world, afforded a shelter to the wearied limbs and caré-worn 
mind of Gallileo. 

The Pincian, or ‘ Hill of Gardens,’ forms, together with the Quirinal, 
the eastern enclosure of a spacious valley, which converges upon the 
Capitoline as its base, and following the curve of the Janiculum for its 
south-western boundary, expands at midway into an ample plain, until 
the waving line of the mountain again bends inward with a gradual 
contraction, leaving it girded on every side but one, like the arena of 
an amphitheatre. The Tiber enters this valley at its northern extremity, 
winding its way through the heart of the city in curves that can be 
likened only to the folds of a serpent. On its western bank, at the 
point of broadest expansion, stands the Vatican, and the mountain-like 
dome of St. Peters swells up above the crest of the Janiculum itself. 
The greater portion of the remainder of this valley, between the left 
bank of the river and the hills which we have designated as its boun- 
daries, was once the tumultuous scene of the Comitia, and is now 
the chief seat of modern Rome. Squares and streets intersect it in 
every direction, and the eye falls bewildered upon thick-woven masses 
of temples and palaces, of spires and domes. 





LETTER SECOND. 


From this general survey of the exterior of the Eternal City I must 
now ask you to follow me beneath its surface, and with Geology for 
our guide, contemplate the works of those mighty agents whose powers 
were so long a secret even to the eye of Science. Few spots have been 
the scene of greater natural revolutions than the soil of Rome. The 
sea once flowed in lonely grandeur amidst the windings of her valleys ; 
the summits of her highest hills were washed by the waters of the 
Tiber ; and earthquakes and volcanoes united their resistless energies 
to the silent action of those milder elements. Remote as the ear- 
liest epoch of her authentic history may seem; bewildering as the 
glance we have just cast upon these scenes, hallowed by the most 
ennobling recollections of our race, may appear ; time itself shrinks to 
a point in the contemplation of these mysteries of nature, and you lose 
sight of man, as if more immediately in the presence of his Maker! 

Geology teaches us that the plain of Latium, like all the low-lands 
of the Italian peninsula, was originally covered with the sea. It was 
while in this state of submersion that the action of its volcanoes com- 
menced, and by a series of eruptions, of which science no longer pre- 
tends to fix the date or the duration, gradually raised the first layers of 
the future valley above the level of the waters. The streams which 
descended in every direction from the adjacent mountains united their 
currents as they approached the plain, and the first general inundation 
was succeeded by a partial deluge of fresh-water rivers. The gradual 
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accession of matter thus washed down from the mountains, and the 
successive induration of the original marme and volcanic deposits, 
formed by degrees a more solid soil, which opposing a greater resistance 
to the impulse of the rivers, gradually reduced their dominions to a 
narrower compass, and at length, after many a violent outbreak and 
transient inundation, confined their currents to determined channels. 
The casual inequalities of the primitive formation, and the greater or 
less resistance thus offered by different parts of the passage of the fresh- 
water streams, gave rise to irregularities in the surface of the soil, 
which became more defined with each new accession of matter, and 
finally imprinted upon it that rough and broken exterior which charac- 
terizes the immediate precincts of Rome. 

These inductions of science, which might seem to savor some- 
what too strongly of theory, are warranted by facts that cannot be 
called in question. Actual examination has every where verified in 
the lower parts of Rome the existence of a substratum, which can only 
be accounted for by the preceding supposition. Every appearance 
leads to the belief that the basis of the hills is of the same nature and 
consequently derived from the same cause. 

The materials which compose the soil of Rome are of two classes, 
distinguished alike in their nature and in their origin. ‘Those of the first 
class are derived from the agency of water; those of the second from 
fire, or more strictly speaking, from volcanoes. Of the first there are 
three kinds, which, in various proportions, enter into the composition 
of the soil of the lower city. ‘The first of these is clay combined with 
a certain portion of calcareous carbonate, the presence of which is 
detected by its instantly effervescing upon the application of acids. 
Properly speaking this is a marl; and from the predominance of the 
clayey portion, should be called clay marl. It is to the peculiar adhe- 
siveness of this substance that the lower city is indebted for its numer- 
ous wells. The water which flows in upon its layers from the sur- 
rounding hills, and finds an easy passage through the beds of less 
tenacious earth, meets an impenetrable barrier in this, and is thus 
retained in pools, or obeying the inclination of the strata, flows onward 
toward the Tiber, with whose current it unites in rivulets or drops 
that filter through the banks. Hence upon the rise of the river, its 
natural outlets being closed, it collects in larger masses and inundates 
the cellars and lower parts of the city. 

In addition to this marl, and sometimes in immediate mixture with 
it, is found a calcareous gravel of a yellowish color, which also in 
some places contains calcareous pebbles of considerable magnitude. 

The third element of the soil of the plain is a sand composed of 
pebbly grains, and more or less intermixed with clay. It is of a color 
inclining to yellow, spotted with small scales of a silverish mica and 
grains of pirossena, and apparently, though of dimensions too subtile to 
be clearly distinguished even with the aid of the microscope, contain- 
ing crystals of feldspar. The origin of these strata is made evident 
by the frequent discovery of fossil shells and calcareous tufa, both of a 
kind found only in layers of fluvial formation. 

Among the volcanic elements of the soil of Rome is a kind of tufa 
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to which the most distinguished of the native geologists has given the 
name of tufa litoide, or the stony. ‘This material was in great request 
in the early ages of the city for the construction of arches and walls, 
and was even occasionally used as a paving stone for the streets. In 
ancient writers it is called sarum quadratum, sarum rubrum, and by 
similar terms, indicative of some peculiarity in its form or its color. 

The tufa granulare is a distinct species, which forms the basis of five 
of the hills of Rome. It is in this that the catacombs, so renowned in 
the early history of the church, and of which so many openings still 
remain, were excavated, and the original Latin denomination of arenarii 
is still preserved i in the arnare of Seguid Frosinone. A third species 
of tufa, or to speak with more precision, a variety of the species last 
mentioned, is the tufa torroso, or earthy. It is little else than the tufa 
granulare in astate of absolute decomposition. Beside these varieties 
of volcanic formation, pumice is also found in several of the hills, and 
that of the Janiculum is not inferior to the pumice of Lipari. 

While the formation of the hills upon the left bank of the river is 
chiefly attributable to the agency of volcanoes and of fresh-water streams, 
the action of the sea itself is equally apparent in those of the opposite 
shore. Marine substances have been found in each of the three hills 
which compose the chain of the Janiculum, and oysters of the largest 
size may be seen intermingled with the soil of Monte Mario, four hun- 
dred and forty feet above the level of the sea. The presence of fluvial 
deposites in thé midst of these creations of the deep is a confirmation 
of the theory so briefly sketched in the beginning of this letter. In 
such clear and indelible characters has Nature recorded the labors and 
the revolutions of her infancy. 

I shall not attempt a detailed description of the fossil remains which 
have from time to time been discovered both in and out of the city. 
The zoological cabinet of the Sapienga contains a valuable collec- 
tion, some “of them belonging to species long since extinct. Among 
these is a portion of the tusk of an elephant, “thirteen palms in length, 
which was found at the depth of thirty feet below the soil of the sacred 
mountain. Seven distinct species of the Delex have been identified 
among the shells, of which there are two that are not mentioned in the 
catalogue of Linnezus. 

The copious water-courses which flow in every direction below the 
surface form undoubtedly one of the most interesting features in the 
subterranean history of this remarkable spot. Many of these, once 
known to the ancients, now wander with an uncertain current, and every 
trace of their rise and outlets is lost. Others still serve to supply the 
fountains of several edifices, both public and private, and have been 
proved by a rigorous analysis to be among the most salubrious of 
potable streams. Wells are found in the valleys at a depth varying 
from ten to twenty feet, and afford an abundant supply of the purest 
water. Upon the hills their sources lie much deeper. The greatest 
depth before reaching the water is that of the well in the Villa Spada 
on the Palatine, which is one hundred and twenty-two feet, Parisian 
measure. ‘The greatest depth of water is thirty-six feet eight inches, 
and in this instance the well itself is eighty-two feet deep. 
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Beside the streams which irrigate the subterranean regions of Rome, 
we know by the concurrent testimony of all antiquity, that many parts 
of the exterior surface which are now united by dry land were origi- 
nally covered with large bodies of water. The valley between the 
Palatine and Aventine was filled by a spacious pool, known among the 
early Romans as the Velabrum, and which was crossed as the Tiber 
now is, by a ferry. Propertius even goes so far as to represent the 
boatmen as employing a sail in the passage: in this, however, he may 
justly be suspected of a poetic exaggeration. A portion of this pool, 
which extended around the base of the Palatine to the Capitol, was 
distinguished from the main body by the epithet of the ‘lesser Velabro,’ 
a name which it in part retains to the present day, although every 
trace of its primitive state has long since disappeared. It was chiefly 
for the draining of these bodies of water that the Cloacca Maxima was 
constructed, and more than one of their original subterranean tributaries 
still flow through this same passage to the river. 

In the Forum there was a pool celebrated in the early annals of the city 
as the ‘ Lago Curzio,’ and which, though but a branch of the lesser Vela- 
bro, has given rise to various conjectures and much learned disquisition. 
Nor has the position and history of the ‘ Lago Caprea,’ the scene of 
the death or disappearance of Romulus, been agitated with less ardor. 
And difficult as it is to ascertain with precision the location of objects 
of which every vestige has been effaced, the mass of citation and 
reasoning is sufficient to show that it must have covered that part of 
the plain which lies between St. Andrea della Valle and the river. 

To complete this picture of primitive Rome, you must fancy every 
hill as covered with thick grown woods, and here and there along their 
rocky declivities some cavern looking gloomily forth from a shroud of 
dark shrubbery and trailing vines. The fable of Cacus is familiar to 
every reader of Virgil, and tradition still points you out his cave at the 
base of the Aventine. A spacious grove of oaks crowned the Capitoline 
and Celian; laurels and myrtles were interwoven in dark masses 
upon the summit of the Aventine; the beech, that favorite of Latin 
pastoral, spread its broad shade over the Esquiline; and even the least 
credulous etymologists will acknowledge the correctness of the interpre- 
tation which traces to its willow groves the origin of the name of the 
Viminal. Religious associations, which have never yet been satisfac- 
torily explained, imparted to these groves a character of sanctity which 
in part secured their preservation long after every other portion of the 
city had lost all traces of its original aspect under the busy hand of 
man. ‘They were the favored haunts of the Dryads and Guino, and 
Diana herself loved the freshness of their cool retreats. Beautiful 
must they have seemed amid the temples and palaces of the imperial 
city, relieving the sombre majesty of their massive walls, and extending 
a grateful shade over their squares and fountains. Some traces of them 
still remain in the vicinity of the city, if not enough to shelter you, as 
in the days of their prime, yet showing how gracefully they followed 
the windings of the valleys, and with what a garland-like verdure they 
encircled the brows of the hills. But the same causes which had been 
their protection during the reign of paganism, proved fatal upon the 
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public adoption of christianity, and it is generally believed that but few 
remained to share in the desolation of the middle ages. G. W. G. 

Rome, 49 Via del Quirinale, 
June 20, 1841. : 


Tue best work upon the Geology of Rome is Brocchi’s treatise 
‘Dello Stato Fisico del Molo di Roma.’ It is accompanied by an 
admirable geognostic map. It may perhaps be fair to state that Breis- 
LAK supposes Rome itself to have been the seat of a volcano. I have 
adopted the more propable opinion of Broccut. 


pw eon ee YEARS. 


For twenty years we ’ve passed, dear Kate ! 
Down Time’s full tide together, 

And proved all changing chance and scene, 
And met all kinds of weather ; 

Since when —’t was on your birth-day, Kate — 
We vowed eternal truth ; 

Two laughing girls, with all the mirth 
Of gay and careless youth. 


And we have kept our promise, Kate, 
In spite of youth’s decaying, 

While Time with other’s fortunes hath 
All sorts of freaks been playing ; 

Nor has it left us changeless, Kate ! 
Mine eye has lost its brightness, 

And your once graceful form hath not 
Its former fairy lightness. 


For twenty years will make, dear Kate! 
In maiden beauty, changes ; 

And many a head it layeth low, 
And many a heart estranges : 

Full forty years are on your brow, 
And some few more on mine, 

Where shining threads of silver gray 
Begin with brown to twine. 


And we are spinsters both, dear Kate! 
Yet happy ones, I trow ; 

There ’s many a wedded wife I know 
Who wears a sadder brow: 

And blessings on your birth-day, Kate ! 
And blessings on your lot; 

You ’re blest indeed with loving friends, 
For oh! who loves you not! 


And far off be the day, dear Kate! 
When one of us lies low; 

And one is left behind to mourn, 
And strive alone with wo. 

We ’ve lived in love, while twenty years 
Have flown full swiftly past; 

And when the parting summons comes 


May I not be the last! 
Albany, September, 1841. Anne Rivers. 
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THE DAY-DREAM OF A GROCER. 





BY HARRY FRANCOs 





‘ A-BUBBLE, a-bubble, a-bubble, rubble, rubble, rubble, ubble, ubble, 
ubble, ble, ble, and a half, and a half, and a half, alf, alf, alf, f—f-f-f, 
and a half; did you say a half? — will you say a half? I mean to give 
you the wines, gentlemen; I mean to do it; I will give you the wines; 
a half it is; thank you, Isaac; I must have my commissions, gentlemen ; 
I must have ’em: thank you, Isaac—jolly old soul! Isaac bids 
twelve; a-rubble, a-rubble, a-rubble, and a half; go it strong, Isaac! 
go it strong, I say; and a half, and a half, and a half, alf, af, af, 
af, f—f-f-f; won’t you give any more?—won’t you? nor you? 
Then I must give it to Isaac at twelve and a half; put it down to Isaac 
at twelve and a half.’ 

These were the identical words that came rattling from the throat of 
the rich and portly Walter Windmill, Esquire, the auctioneer. Every 
body is a squire in these days, but above every body else rich auctioneers. 
Mr. Windmill was a Falstaff in his profession; he had enormous jowls, 
the most comical crispy hair conceivable, and a pair of the funniest 
hazle eyes that ever an auctioneer was blessed with; but they were 
entirely useless to him without the aid of a pair of gold-mounted specta- 
cles, and even with this aid the owner of them could not distinguish a 
hawk from a hand-saw at any respectable distance. The occasion on 
which the emphatic words above recorded were uttered was a sale of 
wines, by catalogue and sample; and the gentleman whose name was 
repeated with such unction by Mr. Windmill was Isaac Demuoun, 
Esquire, a rich old grocer of Coenties Slip, who had breathed the 
atmosphere of that favored spot ever since he came into this breathing 
world. Isaac was very rich, rich enough, every body thought but 
himself, and he enjoyed all the honors that belong to that happy condi- 
tion. Nobody, at least no poor body, ever had the audacity to call in 
question the correctness of his opinion. All his sayings had an orphic 
tendency ; and his jokes were always sure to command an explosion of 
mirth. This is one of the choicest blessings that wealth can bestow; 
to know that your wit will be appreciated by discerning listeners, and 
that should you chance, through forgetfulness, to tell a funny story a 
second or third time, your auditor will kindly receive it as though he 
had never heard it before. Isaac’s sons were the greatest rakes about 
town, and gave unquestionable evidence of ending their lives in an 
alms-house : his daughters too, having been stinted in their education, 
because their father was determined upon dying a rich man, were idle, 
extravagant, and silly, and much sought after too. If one had a desire 
to be completely wretched, he could not attain his object more surely 
than by taking one of the Misses Demijohn to wife; and yet many 
young gentlemen whose sole pursuit was happiness, paid them the most 
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assiduous attentions, with the hope of winning their favor. Such are 
some of the blessings attached to riches. 

Isaac was a first-rate judge of liquors. You would have thought he 
held the destiny of all the states and territories in his hand, if you could 
have seen with what profound deliberation he drew his proof-glass from 
the bung-hole of a brandy-pipe and applied it to his plethoric lips; and 
then with what a solemn shake of his head he intimated a forthcoming 
veto on the quality of the liquor. You would have sworn that nothing 
short of a constitutional scruple or a Virginia abstraction could induce 
such a mighty caution. But Isaac never troubled his head with such 
unprofitable articles as abstract ideas: the main question with him was 
which of two brands would bear the most mixing; whether ‘ Pellevoisin’ 
or ‘ A. Seignette’ would take the greatest quantity of pure spirits without 
losing its flavor. This was an important point to decide; and the 
deliberation with which Isaac considered the subject was undoubted 
proof of his sincerity. He had scruples, beyond a question, conscien- 
tious scruples too; for Isaac was a communicant in a fashionable Dutch 
church, and he had frequently been called upon to hand round the plate 
for missionary purposes. As the flavor of good wine will remain in the 
cask long after its contents have been emptied, so will an odor of sanctity 
hang about a man engaged in such pious pursuits, even when employed 
about mere worldly matters. And no one who saw Isaac deliberating 
over a pipe of brandy or a hogshead of molasses, and knew what a 
lively interest he took in the welfare of the heathen, could doubt that 
he had the good of souls at heart. 

The day on which we introduced him to the notice of the reader he 
had been engaged in tasting, smelling, and comparing an unusually 
long catalogue of choice wines; and he no sooner seated himself on 
one of the wooden benches in Mr. Windmill’s auction-room, than a heavy 
drowsiness came over him, which he tried in vain to shake off. Let 
him change his position as he might, or open his eyes ever so wide, he 
could not resist the disposition to slumber which overpowered him. 
Sleep seemed to rain its influence upon him; and in spite of his anxiety 
to bid, he was forced to yield to its resistless but gentle power, and be 
borne off to the Land of Nod like a manacled slave. ‘There he sat with 
his catalogue and pencil in hand, his back against the wall, and his 
head kept upright by his fat double chin, unable to move or speak a 
word. His spirit had passed away from the spot in which his body 
was located, and while all around were conscious of his corporeal 
presence, he was not himself conscious of any thing that was passing 
near him. In all save appearance he was like a skeleton at an Egyptian 
feast. He had purposely placed himself in a corner where no one but 
the auctioneer could see his motions: for he knew that when younger 
grocers saw him bid upon a particular lot, they would try to out-bid 
him, to show their superior judgment to the rest of the world. And 
there he sat, every now and then nodding at the auctioneer, whose 
imperfect vision did not allow him to discover that Isaac was stuck fast 
in an apoplectic slumber; so he took all his nods for bids, and knocked 
down to him some terrible hard bargains, that would have ruined the 
credit of a younger grocer. 
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Who would have guessed that the soul which inhabited that happy- 
looking corporation was then undergoing a probationary residence with 
the troubled spirits in Tophet? So little of an index to the mind are 
the outward developements of the person. Although Isaac was asleep 
in the auction-room, he was wide awake in another place. ‘Though he 
was deaf to the winning voice of Mr. Windmill, he could not shut the 
ears of his soul to a terrible voice that none heard but himself. 

Lord! what an uncomfortable position a man is in when left alone 
téte-d-téte with his conscience! But if it is terrible in a day-dream, 
with the blessed light of day shining full upon you, and many voices 
chattering around you, what must it be when one is lying with the cold 
earth upon his breast, and dismal night-winds howling around his solitary 
biding-place! It is too fearful for thought; and so it appeared to Isaac 
Demijohn, Esq., while like a guilty coward he tried to shun his accuser, 
but dared not offer a word in his own defence. Rich as he was, Mr. 
Demijohn would have given all he was worth if some kind hand had 
but touched him and delivered him from his troublesome condition. 
But no one discovered that he was asleep, or a dozen hands would 
instantly have been raised for his rescue; and the auctioneer rattled 
away with his lubble, a-lubble, a-lubble, a-lubble, and a half, and a half, 
and a half, af, af, af, as other men in other places will rattle away at 
their various employments, wholly regardless and careless of the suffer- 
ings and griefs of those around them. 

But what could possibly disturb so respectable a person as Isaac 
Demijohn, Esq.? He occupied a very elevated position in society; he 
was a bank director, and a subscriber to all the charitable enterprises 
of the day; he was looked up to by his neighbors, and when men spoke 
of him in the street he was said to be ‘ as good as old wheat.’ Yet in 
spite of all these things Isaac would have sold himself for a sixpence. 
A monstrous weight was lying upon his breast, compared with which 
one of the granite pillars of the new Exchange were a feather; and yet, 
oppressive though it was, it was only a false weight; and the spirits 
that so troubled him were pure spirits; yes pure spirits, that he had 
mixed with brandy. Where was the harm in that?’ He could always 
aver with exact truth to his customers that he sold nothing but a pure 
article. ‘Then there were tares springing up all around him, choking 
his path whithersoever he turned, and entangling his feet; but these 
were false tares. How horribly he was beset by these things, which, 
though they took no fixed shape, were so palpable and unquestionable 
that he knew them at a glance; and furthermore, he knew them to be 
his own. It never once occurred to him to shift them off upon some- 
body else. 

After a while these passed away, and then a poor wretch came along 
with suffering in his looks, and Isaac trembled at his cruel glances. It 
was an unfortunate neighbor, from whom he had taken usury many 
years before, and who had been in his grave a long time. What a 
malicious creature he must be to bear malice so long! Close upon his 
heels came a maddened multitude of wo-stricken beings, every one of 
whom gave him a reproachful look, which seemed to say, ‘ But for you 
we had been happy and blessed; it was you who sold us rum; it was 
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you who wasted our bodies and drugged our souls with sin and misery !’ 
Isaac, it should be known, had begun trade as a retailer. Lord! how 
they grinned and chattered ! — how they gnashed their teeth upon him! 
What a dismal howling they set up, and how they glared upon him with 
their red and swollen eyes! The sweat started in big drops upon his 
forehead and rolled down his unconscious cheeks, which looked as red 
and as jolly as though their proprietor were reclining upon a Sybarite’s 
bed of roses. As this miserable multitude gradually melted away into 
the dim space whence they emerged, there came others, mute but 
mournful beings, whose down-cast eyes and sad features were a thousand 
times more harrowing to him than the noise of the excited and chattering 
creatures who had just left him. ‘These were unfortunates who had 
appealed to him for help in their adversity, and whom he had refused 
with hard words and abuse; widows, orphans, and cripples; the most 
feeble of all feeble folk, whose very helplessness gave them now the 
power of giants over him. ‘QO, if they were only to come to me again!’ 
thought Isaac; ‘I would give them my last penny. Would n’t I shell 
out to them? I would give my coach-horses for the use of these lame 
people, and my idle and profligate sons should labor for those wretched 
women. But they glided silently away, seeming to say, ‘ It is too late ; 
we are very happy now.’ 

And then Isaac was left all alone to his thoughts. How dreadfully 
dark it was! How vast the empty space in which he hung! How 
dreadful to be deserted, even by his tormenting persecutors, and left all 
alone to the reproaches of his conscience! He tried to call for help, 
but in vain. His voice was choked. Why did not the heathen for 
whom he had given so much money come to his assistance? Why did 
not the reverend doctor under whose preaching he had slept so many 
Sundays come and speak a consolatory word in his ear?’ This was 
more terrible than all, to be left alone in that black abyss of nothingness. 
He could not endure it; and yet he did. ‘QO!’ he said, ‘ is this the 
end of all my speculating? Is it for this that I have toiled night and 
day through a long life, and denied myself all the bright and pleasant 
things that I saw around me? —the cheap luxury of doing good, and 
all?’ Did I wrong those poor people only that my sons should squander 
my earnings upon wantons and profligates, and that I might myself be 
wretched at last? How exact I would be in my weights and measures, 
if it were to do over again! How contentedly I would live upon a 
mere crust and a cup of water rather than wrong a human being out 
of a penny! And how devout I would be in my religious duties! 
Instead of going to church in a coach, I would walk, that my coachman 
might enjoy the blessedprivileges of the Sabbath as well as myself; and 
I would take the lowest seat, and give to the poor all that the velvet 
cushions and gaudy furniture of my pew have cost!’ 

But now a cool breeze swept across his face, and he began to breathe 
easier. The terrible load upon his chest grew lighter; and although 
he heard strange noises ringing in his ear, they did not appeal with 
such terrifying distinctness to his fears. ‘ After all,’ thought Isaac, ‘I 
have only followed the example that was set me. I have been quite as 
good as my neighbor. I must provide for my family. I pay my debts, 
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and others must do the same, or take the consequences. I do not see 
why I should be bound to provide for all the poor devils in the world. 
Let them take care of themselves, as I do. And as for walking to 
church, when I can afford to ride, that’s a doctrine that I wo’n’t sub- 
scribe to.’ ‘Thus he began to comfort himself, as his breathing grew 
freer; and instead of his short struggling respiration he fairly snored 
aloud; and as he drew a good long breath from the depths of his capa- 
cious chest, all the vile phantoms that had been harrowing his soul took 
flight. It was a short respite, however; for the next moment he felt a 
shock that sent the blood in a tumultuous current from his head into 
the extremities of his body. Now he thought his time was indeed 
come, and that the Enemy of Mankind had him fast in his clutches. 

‘Hallo! Isaac!’ said Mr. Windmill, as he struck the grocer upon 
his back; ‘ what! asleep?’ 

‘Save me! save me!’ exclaimed Mr. Demijohn, starting upon his feet. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!’ roared a multitude of voices. 

‘Where am I!— what have I been doing!’ exclaimed the amazed 
grocer. ‘Has the sale commenced? Has lot forty-one been sold ?’ 

‘Lot forty-one been sold?’ repeated the auctioneer; ‘bless my 
precious picture !— what a question that is for you to ask! Why you 
bought it yourself, and two thirds of the catalogue beside.’ 

‘1?—TI bid two thirds of the catalogue? Sir, I have not bid at 
all!’ said Isaac. 

And here, as the novel writers have it, an eclaircissement took place, 
but not a settlement; for Isaac refused to take the wines that had been 
knocked down to him, and Mr. Windmill forthwith commenced a suit 
against him, which having been instituted only four years has not yet 
been brought to a close ; consequently we cannot at this time lay the 
result before the reader. But as far as Mr. Demijohn himself is con- 
cerned it is a matter of small moment how the affair may terminate, as 
that respectable gentleman took his departure very suddenly from this 
wicked world a few months after the events recorded in this essay 
occurred; and the anxious reader may find his many virtues recorded 
on a very tall marble pillar erected in the Honey-Suckle Cemetery, on 
the banks of the Hudson, a few miles from the City Hall. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


O rnov whom all admire, adore, 
Pursue, but ne’er possess, 

Away !—delude some easier fool, 
Thou phantom, Happiness ! 


Thou art Life’s long disastrous game, 
That can the craftiest beat ; 

While Death looks on, but to reveal, 
When ’t is too late, the cheat. 


Safe is the whirlwind’s boding calm, 
And true the treacherous sea, 

And real all the mirage paints, 

Compared, thou Dream! with thee. 
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A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 


Or could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme ; 
: Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
‘pa Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 
ha Dewuam’s Cooper’s Hint 


INTRODUCTORY MUSINGS ON RIVERS. 


Bravtirvur Rivers! that adown the vale 
With graceful winding journey to the deep, 
fe: Let me along your grassy marge recline 
; At ease, and musing, meditate the strange 
f Bright history of your life. Yes! from your birth 
Has beauty’s shadow chased your every step: 
The blue sea was your mother, and the sun 
ij Your glorious sire: clouds your voluptuous cradle, 
F Roofed with o’erarching rainbows; and your fall 
To earth was cheered with shout of happy birds — 
. With brightened faces of reviving flowers, 
§ And meadows ; while the sympathizing West 
iG Took holiday, and donned her richest robes. 
c From deep mysterious wanderings your springs 
‘: Break bubbling into beauty ; where they lie 
In infant helplessness awhile, but soon 
Gathering in tiny brooks they gambol down 
The steep sides of the mountain, laughing, shouting, 
Teasing the wild-flowers, and at every turn 
te Meeting new play-mates still to swell their ranks ; 
f Which with the rich increase resistless grown, 
t Shed foam and thunder, that the echoing wood 
; Rings with the boisterous glee ; while o’er their heads, 
Catching their spirit blithe, young rainbows sport, 
The frolic children of the wanton sun. 


Nor is your swelling prime or green old age 

ie Though calm, unlovely : still where’er ye move 
Your train is beauty; trees stand grouping by 
To mark your graceful progress ; giddy flowers, 
And vain, as beauties wont, stoop o’er the verge 
To greet their faces in your flattering glass. 

The thirsty herd are following at your side, 

And water-birds in clustering fleets convoy 
Your sea-beund tides ; and jaded man, released 

. From worldly thraldom, here his dwelling plants ; 
a Here pauses in your pleasant neighborhood, 

ke: Sure of repose along your tranquil shores. 

a And when your end approaches, and ye blend 
With th’ eternal Ocean, ye shall fade 

As placidly as when an infant dies, 

And the death-angel shall your powers withdraw 
Gently as twilight takes the parting day, 

And with a soft and gradual decline, 

That cheats the senses, lets it down to night. 
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Bountirvut Rivers! not upon the earth 

Is record traced of Gop’s exuberant grace 

So deeply graven as the channels worn 

By ever-flowing streams: arteries of earth, 

That widely branching, circulate its blood : 
Whose ever-throbbing pulses are the tides. 
Amazing effort for the good of man! 

The whole vast energy of Nature, all 

The roused and laboring elements combine 

In their production ; for the mighty end 

Is growth, is life to every living thing. 

The Sun himself is chartered for the work : 

His arm uplifts the main, and at his smile 

The fluttering vapors take their flight for heaven, 
Shaking the briny sea-dregs from their wings: 
Here wrought by unseen fingers soon is wove 
The cloudy tissue, till a mighty fleet 

Freighted with treasures bound for distant shores 
Floats waiting for the breeze: loosed on the sk 
Rush the strong tempests, that with sweeping breath 
Impel the vast flotilla to its port ; 

Where overhanging wide the arid plain, 

Drops the rich mercy down. And oft when Summer 
Withers the harvest, and the lazy clouds 

Drag idly at the bidding of the breeze, 

New riders spur them, and enraged they rush, 
Bestrode by thunders, that with hideous shouts 
And crackling thongs of fire urge them along. 


As falls the blessing, how the satiate Earth 

And all her race shed grateful smiles! Not here 
‘The bounty ceases: when the drenching streams 
Have inly sinking quenched the greedy thirst 
Of plants, of woods, some strong invis'ble arm 
In bright perennial springs pumps up again 

For needy man and beast: and as your brooks 
Grow strong, apprenticed to the use of man, 
The ponderous wheel they turn, the web to weave, 
The stubborn metal forge ; and when advanced 
To sober age at last ye seek the sea, 

Bearing the wealth of commerce on your backs, 
Ye seem the unpaid carriers of the sky, 
Vouchsafed to earth for burden ; and your host 
Of shining branches spread from land to land 
Seem purposed, like the silver bands of love, 

To hold the world in unity and peace. 


Ill. 


Primevat Rivers! ancient as the hills! 

From immemorial ages have ye run 

From mountain unto sea: your busy brooks 

Still singing endless songs; your solemn falls 
Pealing aloft their oven Seca Seams 

Unwearied : mightiest thine, Niagara ! 

The loudest voice which Earth sends up to Heaven. 


Back to the primal chaos fancy sweeps, 
To trace your dim beginning ; when dull earth 
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Lay sunken low, one level plashy marsh, 

Girdled with mists; while saurian reptiles, strange 
Measureless monsters, through the cloggy plain 
Paddled and floundered ; when th’ Almighty voice 
Like silver trumpet from their hidden dens 
Summoned the central and resistless fires, 

That with a groan from pole to pole upheave 

The mountain masses, and with dreadful rent 
Fracture the rocky crust : then Andes rose, 

And Alps their a pyramids shot up, 

Barren of soil; but gathering vapors round 

Their stony scalps condensed to drops, from drops 
To brooks, from brooks to rivers, which set out 
Over that rugged and untravelled land, 

The first cuplasting pilgrims to the sea. 

Tedious their route, precipitous, and vague, 
Seeking with humbleness the lowliest paths: 

Oft, shut in valleys deep, forlorn they turn 

And find no vent, till gathered into lakes 
Topping the basin’s brimming lip, they plunge i 
Headlong, and hurry to the level main 4 
Rejoicing. Misty ages did they run, 

And with unceasing friction all the while 

Frittered to granular atoms the dense rock, 

And ground it into soil: then dropped —oh! sure 

From heaven ! — the precious seed: first mosses, lichens 

Seized on the sterile stone ; and from their dust 
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‘ Sprang herbs and flowers ; whose death deepening the mould, 


Uprose to heaven at last the princely tree, 
And earth was fitted for her coming lord. 


Thus in those ancient channels still ye run, 

Enduring Rivers !— thus will run, till earth’s 

High places be laid low: ye haughty hills! 

Had not th’ Almighty word the solemn truth 
Elsewhere revealed, I know your days are numbered : 
Yes! streams, the gentlest of God’s messengers, 
Though late, yet sure, will bow your stubborn heads, 
And bring your honors level with the plain! 


Whenever upon mountain peaks I stand, 

And mark the broken and disordered scene, 

The wreck, the crumbling crags that stone by stone 
Have tumbling piled the rubbish-heaps that choke 
The deep ravines, while up their hoary sides 
Rash vines and bushes clamber where they can, 
ae with hungry, desperate roots — it seems 
To Fancy’s eye that earth is one wide ruin, 

And vegetation but the ivy-wreath 

That crowns and beautifies its mouldering walls: 
Unworthy dwelling for aspiring souls 

That crave perfection; yet there be who deem 
The charms of earth enhanced by ruggedness — 
That without contrasts Beauty’s self were tame : 
If true of Nature, yet that better land 

Exists where order without change can charm, 
And universal beauty needs no foil 

To yield perpetual rapture to the soul. 

Not unattainable this perfect clime, 

Even by the weakness of ignoble man, 

If rightly sought, as rivers seek the sea : 

With humbleness that loves the lowliest ways, 
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With patience under crosses, and withal 

Enduring courage, faithful to the close — 

The crowning close !— when on the wondering sight 
Opens th’ eternal sea, lit by the Sun 

Of Righteousness, whose vivifying ray 

Cheers the awed spirit, quickens, purifies, 

And lifts it like a virgin cloud to heaven ! 


THE PIONEERS. 


«“ THose matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men, more murderous still than they : 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love’ 


GoLpswita. 

How few among you, O ye sons and daughters of civilization! know 
any thing of hardships and sorrows! In quiet enjoyment of neighbor- 
hood and home, in the peaceful pursuit of business, or in the varied 
rounds of pleasure, your lives are passed ; and little troubles you save 
the insignificant nothings recurring daily, amidst which your lives are 
frittered away. Sickness, and occasional loss of property and loss of 
friends indeed you may have—as who have not? But who among 
you can endure even the thought of long years passed in insecurity, 
alone, far in the wilderness; dead to the great living, moving world 
and all its concerns; your view circumscribed by a gigantic wall of 
trees, from which come nightly the howl of the wolf, the screech of the 
panther, and the growling of the bear; with no sympathizing friends 
around ; in sickness, woman relying only upon the assiduous but rough 
carefulness of man; in health, for both to labor from morn till night, 
with patient weariness, for the benefit of those to come after you; trust- 
ing only to the future years for earthly recompense, and to the infinite 
future for final reward ? 

O ye who ‘ dwell in palaces,’ with the luxuries of every clime at your 
command; who amidst the graceful drapery of the theatre weep nightly 
at imaginary grief, exhibited with all the pomp of scenic show; who 
pursue the phantom Fashion, and are ready to expire if you have not 
obtained the latest style in dress or ornament; come with me to the 
far-off West, in solitudes almost unbroken, and I will show you real 
life ; I will exhibit to you a real scene of patient endurance of hard- 
ships, of cheerful toil, which knows not nor ever dreams of praise. 
I will show you not only how noble hearts have baffled and braved 
the sternest realities, but also, ye ‘ Mothers in Israel,’ how freemen are 
brought forth and nurtured, and given to the world for its safety and 
regeneration. 

In the remote West, many miles from any settlement, rose a small 
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log-cabin, surrounded by a few acres covered with piles of logs and 
massive trees, recently felled. Many a blow had been given with the 
axe before the sturdy arm of the woodsman had accomplished so 
much. The logs and trees, with piles of brush and leaves gathered 
around them, were on fire, crackling and sparkling ; the brilliant flames 
ascended in wreaths to the mild autumnal sky, its glare driving the 
wood-birds from their evening rest in the adjacent forest, while columns 
of smoke arising in various shades, and in many a fanciful form, 
created a picture to which the pencil of Werr could alone do justice. 
A patch of corn grew thriftily near the rude dwelling, and showed that 
no idle hands were there. Unyoked oxen browsed in the bushes hard 
by, and the faint tinkling of a cow-bell was heard at intervals, its patient 
wearer meanwhile watching the spreading flames, as if lost in wonder at 
the sight of so much fire and smoke. Within and around the house 
were strewed a few necessary articles of furniture; a shining rifle with 
powder-flask and bullet-pouch were suspended from wooden hooks; a 
long hunting-knife, more formidable still, a ponderous axe, worn bright 
with use, were visible; and two modest beds, covered with whitened 
linen, invited the weary to repose. A huge mastiff, the guardian of the 
night, with protuberant lip and threatening eye, lay at full length by 
the door-sill, snapping at the large blue-winged flies which disturbed his 
slumber. Three little children, their hands blackened with coal and 
smoke, were building mimic houses of brake and brush, and seemed the 
very impersonation of health and enjoyment. ‘The father was a stout, 
stalwart man, in the prime of life ; and was evidently well fitted to ‘ dare 
the wolf, and grapple with the bear.’ He looked out from the open 
door, enjoying the scene, and gazing complacently upon the result of 
his day’s labor, while his wife, a fair-haired delicate woman in cleanly 
dress, busied herself with careful skill in preparing the evening meal. 
This was their first year in the woods. Over a long and weary way 
they had travelled the preceding winter, and here they had pitched 
their tent, to build a goodly heritage for their children. His axe had 
since made the old forest ring with the sound of falling trees: and her 
gentle song, learned in her father’s home, made glad the heart of one 
whom she had sworn to love and obey through life. It was not without 
many tears that she left friends and companions for a home in the new 
world of the West. She parted with them as if for ever; and her wo- 
man’s heart was almost broken as the word farewell lingered on her 
tongue. That she should no more see her father’s face nor hear her 
mother’s voice was a sad thought; but this was not the sum of her 
grief. There was the trysting-place of her youthful love ; the hills and 
vales which first greeted her infant eye; the venerable church in which 
were gathered weekly the good and beautiful for prayer and praise ; 
and there also were the buried dead; friends whose graves her tears 
had watered. These were forsaken; and with fortitude though not 
without sorrow she had left them all. But when, after weeks of jour- 
neying through scattered settlements, she passed what seemed the 
bounds of the civilized world, and entered still farther into the wilder- 
ness, she remembered the frightful tales of savage life which had been 
poured into her childish ear, and her heart shrunk within her; and she 
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peered into the gloom around their way, as if expecting frightful forms 
to arise from every side. Still she fainted not, nor faltered, nor com- 
plained. Her course was taken, and she felt that her destiny was fixed. 
She trusted much to the strong arm of her companion, but more to the 
stronger arm of Him who protects alike the dweller of the forest and 
of the crowded city. 

As evening came on, their frugal repast finished, the husband sat 
gazing from the door-way, half dreaming, half watching the crackling 
fires: the wife came and seated herself by his side, and laid her hand 
with a woman’s gentleness in his outstretched palm, and looked into his 
face with such a look as only deep feeling and affection can bestow. 
At the twilight hour a sense of loneliness is most burdensome; and 
she felt then how far, how very far off they were from that busy world 
of which they had once formed a part. She spoke of home, and friends, 
and by-gone days, and old-remembered scenes, which they should see 
no more, until even his rugged nature was moved, and he felt it not 
unmanly to weep. Blinded with falling tears, not of grief nor of peni- 
tence, nor of awakened guilt, but of sweet and melancholy remem- 
brances, she reclined her head upon his shoulder, and her thoughts 
flitted alternately between the past, the present, and the future, until the 
present and the future were lost in the visions of her home and her youth. 

When the stars were up, and the night had closed in upon them, 
from that humble abode arose a manly, deep-toned voice of praise and 
supplication, for the pioneer was a prayerful man. A descendant of the 
Pilgrims, he had in him that ‘faith which was once delivered to the 
saints.’ It is needless to speak of the eloquence of that forest devo- 
tion: it was a prayer for pardon of transgressions, a thanksgiving for 
life, and health, and many blessings ; a supplication for peace and pro- 
tection, and for strength and firmness to endure whatsoever of suffering 
or of evil remained in store for them. And most assuredly far-off friends 
were not then forgotten. Over the whole wide earth, and in all its 
temples ‘made with hands,’ no devotion more heart-felt, simple, or 
affecting, was ever offered : 


—— ‘ For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power, 
And inaccessible majesty.’ 


Quietly they slept that night; and if no sweet dreams visited them in 
their slumbers, it was because the weary labor of the day had over- 
powered them, and banished from the brain all the ‘ thick coming fan- 
cies’ of an ideal world. 

And thus the time wore on. The winter day saw the pioneer amid 
the snow, felling the great trees around him, or pursuing herds of deer, 
or some grisly bear prowling among the thickets. Meanwhile, her 
household labors over, the mother was treasuring up in the infant minds 
of her children such lessons of instruction as her store of knowledge 
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allowed. At evening how anxiously did mother and children watch 
the first approach of husband and father! They were to each other 
friends, companions, the world ; and when the huge logs blazed up from 
the hearth through the open-mouthed chimney, lighting up every corner 
of the snug cottage, the winds howling and roaring among the trees, 
and the drifting snow, were all unheeded. There around that fire-side 
old legends were rehearsed, old friends were talked of, and all the events 
of their former days were brought up anew. Evening after evening 
too their few books were brought out, and read over and again, as if 
their contents were never heard before. A file of old newspapers, 
which had somehow been packed up with their little stock of goods, 
was re-perused with as much avidity as if the sheets were damp from 
the press: the marriages and deaths recorded years before were to 
them as events of yesterday; old advertisements were faithfully pored 
over from time to time; and it must be confessed some of them 
rekindled in the good wife a half-forgotten idea of caps, ribands, and 
laces ; of shops, and their long shelves filled and surrounded with many 
an article of female finery. 

Spring came again, and with it also the scourge of a new country, 
racking agues and burning fevers. ‘The strong man was bowed low; 
his frame drooped, his eye rolled delirious, and his tongue spake strange 
things: the tender child too was confined to its couch of pain. Then 
came the trials‘of life upon that lone wife and mother. No physician 
was near, with healing medicine; no friend to keep with her the long 
watches of the night; but the ‘ Lord of the whole earth’ was there, 
and He inspired her breast with fortitude. ‘The simple remedies which 
she had learned from some old prudent house-wife she prepared with 
an earnest care; she culled the wild herb, and made cooling drinks ; 
and after long months of patient watching and nursing she saw her 
husband slowly recover. But meanwhile the summer solstice had come 
and gone; and that they might not be left destitute of provisions, her 
own hands had planted the earth with corn; had pulled up the rank 
weeds which clogged its growth; and when the harvest was ripe, she 
had gathered it in. Thrice had she travelled, alone, a long day’s 
journey through the woods to the nearest settlement, for medicine and 
advice; and thrice a longer distance to a rudely-constructed mill, and 
from it carried back sustenance to her sick household. It was a weary 
way for a woman who in her girlhood would have been scared by the 
sound of her own light footstep. Saddest of all, came Death into that 
lonely abode — and the youngest and fairest child was no more! A 
rough box was all the coffin its feeble father could make: a few shovels 
of loose mould was thrown up, and the pale child, borne to its resting 
place by the hands of its mother, its father faintly following, was covered 
with moist earth and matted leaves. Not a word was spoken, but tears 
fell like rain. The scene was more solemn than if loud-sounding 
requiems had been sung, or long procession drawn out to bid the little 
sleeper farewell. 

The cool breeze of autumn brought healing on its wings; and the 
pioneer, strong once more, made the old woods resound again with his 
thick-falling blows. He carefully put seed into the ground for the 
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ensuing year, and dreamed of prosperity. But another enemy was at 
hand. The war-whoop of the Indian sounded fearfully in their ears one 
dark night, and they fled, lighted by the flames of their own cottage, 
with their little one — for one of the remaining two whom sickness had 
spared was butchered almost in its mothers arms, and left unburied on 
the ground. After a toilsome and dangerous march they gained a 
shelter in the settlements; and when from scattered neighborhoods 
hardy men gathered together to protect and defend their homes, the 
husband bade his wife adieu, and went forth against the foe. Peace 
came, and the settler and his wife revisited their deserted home. Anon 
a new dwelling arose; their household gods were gathered once more ; 
and amidst various vicissitudes of fortune, the forest gradually fell 
around them, and other sons and daughters grew up to bless them. 

Years rolled swiftly by, and the adjacent woods, which once bounded 
the view of our humble friends, were partially cleared away. A settle- 
ment had been formed; adventurers like themselves had come in: need 
it be said how grateful to them was the sight of man, and the pleasant 
sound of voices near or remote? Roads were opened; a modest 
school-house of hewn logs was erected, used on week-days to teach and 
train the budding intellect, and on Sundays for mutual communion of 
the few who with mingled fear and faith trusted and waited upon their 
God. Now it has become like an old country: fine fair fields extend 
on either side, waving in summer with yellow grain; with pastures from 
which one may hear the neighing of horses and the lowing of sleek- 
skinned kine. The deer and the panther have been driven farther west 
along with the savage, the aboriginal lord of the land. 

The traveller who now passes the spot may think, as he looks upon 
all this, and sees the husbandman gather his harvest in peace, and wit- 
nesses the evening’s merry-meeting of brave youths and fair-haired 
maidens, that peace, security, and ease had always smiled upon the 
pioneer; and while he sips his coffee in graceful indolence, should he 
perchance hear from that gray-headed pair (for such have our friends 
become) a brief history of the perils and trials of a new settlement, he 


may possibly turn away half-displeased, as if a nursery fable had been 
breathed in his ear. 


—_ 


DweE ters in cities! who rejoice in the ‘ security of streets,’ think 
occasionally of him who toils many and weary months, and makes one 
spot of this great earth the greener by his exertions. While you enjoy 
your luxuries, think of the brave band of men who are making our 
common country great and glorious, and by whose labor you thrive and 
fatten in at least comparative ease. If you are in debt, and curse your 
stars for your fortune, or the government for the too-much it promises 
or the too-little which it performs, or if, being rich, you fear that in the 
future your possessions may ‘take to themselves wings and fly away ;’ 
contrast your situation with that of the hardy pioneer; weigh your 
troubles in the balance with the dangers which he braves, with the labor 


and suffering which he endures, and for the honor of man repine no 


more ! C. 
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EPITAPH ON A BARREL OF FLOUR. 


Txov art departed ! — gone the way of all 

The things of earth. Peace to thy quiet manes! 
We deeply grieve ; and many a tear shall fall 

In thy remembrance: we sorrow for the pains 
With which thou didst so oft the stomach wrong ; 
We weep — to think that thou shouldst last so long! 


Thou wert a fruitful source of many ills, 
Of which our tortured bodies sore complained ; 
And all those frequent heavy doctor’s bills, 
That always kept our slender purses drained : 
To thee we owed, beyond the slightest question, 
Our head-aches, night-mares — blues, and indigestion. 


Thou wert most stubborn ! — never wouldst thou shape 
Thyself to crust or cake, or any thing 
That ’s eatable ; and many a luckless scrape 
Upon my housewife-sister’s guests wouldst bring ; 
For spite of all the care she could bestow, 
Whene’er she cut her cake, she found it dough. 


No fire so hot, could bake thee into bread ; 
The ‘seven-times’ heated’ furnace’ lurid blast 
Thou didst defy — the oveh’s glowing bed: 
The cooks, confounded, all declared at last, 
‘ Should they thy loaf in #tna’s crater throw, 
Even then, thou wouldst come out but heavy dough!’ 


I’m not o’er-dainty in my daily diet, 
As many landlord’s know, or ought to know ; 
For I have paid outrageous bills in quiet, 
Through all the States, from Maine to Mexico. 
For hunger often makes the trav’ller prize 
What all the chemists ne’er could analyze. 


I’ve lived in steam-boats, if you ’Il call it living, 
Where travellers are oft obliged to cope 

With strangest compounds ; stewards often giving 
To passengers what they should save for soap. 

I never question; ‘tis a dangerous habit: 

A cat tastes best when you suppose it rabbit. 


I’ve lived in Southern inns; and there I ate 
A dubious manufacture, miscalled bread ; 
"T was ‘bread by courtesy;’ whose clammy weight 
Upon the o’ercharged stomach lay like lead ; 
And e’en like the coiled incubus oppressed it, 
Defying every effort to digest it! 


— a oe ee eS 


In tough ship-biscuit, Granam’s saw-dust bread, 
I’ve had some sad experience in my day, 

And rough ’s the food on which I’ve often fed ; 
But as for thee, in justice let me say, 

Of all the fare I’ve known, from last to first, 

Thou wert the roughest, toughest, soggiest — worst! 


Brimfield, August, 1841. 
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THE BURNING OF THE SHIPS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I: CHAPTER FIRST. 


On a bright morning in May, 1778, a young man, dressed in the 
uniform of the Continental service, was seen walking slowly along the 
high-road leading from the interior of New-Jersey toward the village of 
Bordentown, and about two miles from that place. His gait I have 
said betokened no great haste; on the contrary he stopped repeatedly 
to gather wild flowers, which he tore in pieces without remorse or ruth. 
His walk was to and fro before the opening of a shaded by-path, leading 
through a wood that skirted the high-road; and ever and anon, as he 
passed that retired path, he cast an anxious and eager gaze along its 
narrow vista. I would have waged any sum that he expected some one 
from that direction; but whom? Gentle reader, if you guess not 
already, you will be at no loss when I describe the outward appearance 
of that youth. He was tall, erect, well proportioned in figure, with an 
open and expressive countenance and healthy complexion, browned by 
exposure to the sun; in fact, the very man to be in love with some 
romantic country girl, against the unreasonable wishes of her friends, 
and in defiance of the stern commands of a proud and ambitious or 
mean and money-seeking father. Were I writing a fictitious tale, such 
a man should have been my hero, and I consider myself fortunate in 
finding him ready furnished to my hand. For though common enough 
in novels and other fictitious and unprofitable stories, this sort of 
character is hard to find in real life. 

Our youth thus continued to pace backward and forward, to the 
great damage of the aforesaid wild flowers and his fingers’ ends, (which 
he gnawed as if the arrival of his sweet-heart depended upon the anni- 
hilation of the same,) for the space of half an hour, though in his esti- 
mation it was a half day at least, or some period of duration between 
that and eternity. But he did not wait in vain. Suddenly he quickened 
his pace, turned rapidly down the shaded by-path into the wood, tramp- 
ling unheeded whole beds of violets and arbatus in his course. It would 
have puzzled an indifferent observer to guess the cause of that sudden 
impulse. But lovers, as all who have acted in that capacity know, are 


* Neary seventeen volumes of the Knicxersocker have appeared since this admirable tale was 
written for its pages ; and there are few of our readers, numbering thousands now where they counted 
hundreds then, who will not here peruse it for the first time. Its publication has been often urged upon 
us within the last two years, even by time-honored subscribers, who had themselves failed to obtain it 
entire ; and we confess that at length we turn even from present liberal stores to comply with these 
repeated requests, with a gratification which we are sure will be shared by all our readers. We may 
add here, that we have so often borne cordial testimony to the excellences of the Society of Friends, 
that it is deemed quite unnecessary to state that no offence is intended toward the religious sect 
whose early strait-lacedness only is here pleasantly satirized. Ep. ENICKERBOCEER. 
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blessed with a special keenness of vision, or a peculiar instinct, teaching 
them with the certainty of demonstration the approach of that object 
‘ dearer to them than life.’ The waving of a shawl, the glancing of a 
riband t rough trees, which no human vision under other circumstances 
could penetrate, is enough, and was for our hero. They met; there 
was a taking hold of hands and a kiss, followed like all stolen kisses 
by a conscious and half-guilty look around, to be sure no envious eye 
gazed upon the scene. ‘This ceremony performed, the gentleman drew 
the lady’s arm within his, and the happy pair, leaving the path, walked 
to a clump of pines, under which they found, upon an old log, a rural 
and lover-like seat. 

But why this mysterious meeting in the loneliness of the silent 
wood? Can that erect and noble bearing belong to some proscribed 
outlaw, endeared by his misery and his guilt to the gentle lady? Can 
that open and engaging countenance cover the false heart and base 
purposes of a villain? Or, less guilty if not less miserable, is poverty 
his only but unpardonable crime in the eyes of a hard-hearted father ? 
Surely, some unexplained, some horrible obstacle disturbs as usual the 
never smooth ‘course of true love;’ else why this secret meeting 
beneath the deep shadow of yonder ever-greens, with no better seat 
than a gum log, instead of comfortably courting on the parlor sofa, or 
behind the more congenial concealment afforded by the honeysuckles 
that twine.so gracefully over the nice summer-house at the foot of the 
garden? 

Were mine a tale of the imagination, I would reserve the develope- 
ment of this mystery for the last chapter. But I write history, and 
must tell truth as I go along. The gentleman I have said was a soldier. 
The lady, I must now inform the reader, was a Quaker, ‘ by the world 
so called.’ It was against the ‘testimony of early Friends’ to paint 
likenesses, and the rule was not so often infringed in the time of Emma 
Richie’s youth as it is at this day. I cannot therefore give a minute 
description of her appearance, without drawing upon fancy for the 
materials, which I am determined not to do in this true story. I only 
know, as all will take for granted, that she was beautiful, and that her 
complexion was of the transparent kind usually attendant upon light 
hair and eyes. But her hair was brown, and her eyes of a color so dark 
that they were generally supposed to be black. The hair, as it curled 
naturally over her white and rounding forehead, was surpassingly 
beautiful, but like all other beauty proved a source of serious trouble to 
its possessor. It had long been a cause of uneasiness of mind to all 
the straight-haired members of the women’s meetings, and was finally 
declared to be against the discipline by that body. A delegation of 
two old Friends was sent ‘to treat’ with her parents about the matter, 
and authorized to set it straight. The father declared that he had 
nothing to do in the business; the mother professed ‘ great concern on 
her mind;’ but the hair contumaciously continued to curl, and it was 
shrewdly guessed by many that no very effectual measures were ever 
taken to reform the beautiful error. 

There was an air of real or affected demureness about Emma’s mouth, 
which but for the contradiction of her eyes, would have given too prim 
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an expression to her face. As it was, her friends were often puzzled 
to determine when she was in fun or earnest, sober or mischievous. 
But her smile left no longer room for doubt. It shed over her face a 
joyous but sweet and composed expression that was perfectly irresistible. 
It broke upon her features like a June sunbeam upon the fields of green 
grass and yellow grain and waving forests, or like that beautiful and 
gladdening effect of early day, before his rays have reached the valleys 
and the plain, which the prophet so poetically terms ‘the morning 
spread upon the mountains.’ These particulars are to a great extent 
matters of record. The curling hair appears to have been the subject 
of grave discussion at more than one ‘ meeting of business;’ and the 
case of two young men is also recorded, who were ‘ dealt with for too 
frequent gazing’ at the same, and the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, during silent meeting, instead of directing their attention to some 
more profitable subject. ‘The young men pleaded guilty, and ‘ submitted 
to treatment ;’ urging as some palliation the strength of the temptation 
and the weakness of poor humanity. Upon acknowledging that they 
were ‘sorry they had disobliged Friends,’ the culprits were reidmitted 
into favor. 

Emma’s dress comported with the rules of her Society, and was as 
fine in its texture, as neatly fitted to the figure, and had received as 
much care in its arrangement, as ever was bestowed on the dress of a 
fashionable belle, or the strictest member of the Society of Friends. In 
this there was no non-conformity to rules, which although they proscribe 
all gay colors, cannot alas! divert the woman’s attention from her attire. 
The fault is not in the rules, which are excellent, but the passion exists 
in the female bosom and must have indulgence. Refuse her the colors 
of the rainbow, forbid her to deck her person in its dyes, and she will 
devote equal attention in devising herself dresses out of white muslin, 
drab merino, and fawn-colored silk. 

Emma’s consisted of a white silk bommet, very small, and close to her 
face, tied with white riband; white muslin gown, and a white crape 
shawl around her shoulders, and gathered up so as to show the graceful 
rounding of her figure. ‘The only colored article upon her person was 
a pink riband, which she wore around her neck; an indulgence for 
some reason allowed to the young members, while all other colors are 
most especially eschewed. Even this is not recommended, but only 
permitted, and that much against the weight upon the minds of the 
strictest of the sect. If they can, the young friends are advised to do 
without the indulgence ; but if that is impossible, a pink riband, pro- 
vided it be not too long, is allowed in consideration of the weakness of 
the younger sisterhood. Some of the other rules concerning dress are 
apparently less reasonable. Why the women are allowed to dress in 
black, while that color is denied the men, is incomprehensible. But 
that man who would presume to clothe his shoulders in a black coat, 
might as well deny the inspiration of George Fox. A set of heterodox 
Quakers exists in the neighborhood of Boston. The principal point in 
which they differ from the Society, and the only one by which they can 
be outwardly distinguished, is that of being addicted to black cvuats. 

But my reader must be anxious to hear what is going on all this 
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while between the lovers. I give notice that I mean to detail no private 
conversation, except what concerns the story, and which he has there- 
fore a right to know. ‘The rest I shall consider sacred. 

‘But what in the world kept you so long?’ inquired the lover. 

‘Indeed I could not help it, William. We are to have the English 
Friends at dinner, and mother wanted my aid. I should not have got 
off at all, if she had not sent me to neighbor Comstock’s for a basket of 
Fifth-month dukes.’ 

* What in the name of nonsense are they ?’ 

‘That is the way with you world’s people. You are so given to the 
heathenish appellation of days and months, that you cannot understand 
a christian language.’ 

‘If your eyes would keep your counsel, Emma, you might make a 
capital quiz; but they always tell the truth. But what do you mean by 
Fifth-month dukes ?’ 

‘Cherries that ripen in the fifth-month, by the world’s people called 
‘ May dukes.’’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ 

‘I see thee thinks us fools; but in truth we are not so very particular. 
But friend Comstock is a little more so than the rest of us. He does 
not feel easy to call one of Heaven’s gifts after a heathen idol.’ 

‘Friend Comstock is right then, and consistent. You would not call 
the month after the heathen god, and why should you the fruit? Is it 
not quite as absurd to say ‘ Fifth-month, as ‘ Fifth-month dukes?’ 
The only difference is, that you are used to the first and not to the 
second.’ 

‘I would not have said a word to thee, William, about the foolish 
cherries, had I supposed they would have put thee in such a pet. But 
if thee will promise to be pleased again, I’ll adopt friend Comstock’s 
expression, since thee prefers it. I am always glad to oblige thee.’ 

‘Well, no matter, Emma. I’m a fool, and you shall say what you 
please. Here is a little present for you. You must wear it for me. I 
bought it of a French pedler. It was the prettiest he had.’ 

*“*T’ll keep it for thy sake, William; but only think of my going to 
meeting with a blue riband round my neck! What could I say to old 
Friends? If it were pink, now!’ 

‘Why so? Is it less gay?’ 

‘Oh! pink is the color of the rose, thee knows.’ 

‘ And blue that of the sky. But why are you so fond of drab? That 
is not the color of the rose!’ 

‘Oh! drab is the natural color of the wool.’ 

‘Did you ever see a drals sheep, Emma?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know what is the reason; and farther, I don’t care. 
Early Friends wore it, and we choose to.’ 

‘ Exactly; and you have given the only good reason I ever heard yet; 
you choose to. In a free country it is unanswerable; but it is only 
so as far as you do choose, and should not operate upon those who do 
not. ‘This only convinces me of what I have often told you, that you 
are the veriest slaves in Christendom. That invisible pope, the weight 
of the meeting, holds you in more than inquisitorial awe. You must 
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needs practice what you see no reason for, and abstain from enjoyments 
you deem innocent; and if you venture to ask a reason for the one 
or the other, your mouths are stopped by the information that such 
was the practice of early Friends, or by some other argument 
equally convincing to a reasonable and reasoning mind. You remind 
me . 

‘Now, William, hold thy tongue; for if thee sets fairly under way 
on that subject, thee will never stop until it has made me angry. 
Beside, thee cannot convince me.’ 

‘Convince! No indeed; I’m not fool enough to hope that. There 
is one reason why no one of your Society ever can be convinced. It is 
part of the discipline, I believe, never to listen to any reason that 
makes against its errors. J convince! Moses and the Prophets, the 
four Evangelists, with St. Paul to boot, have failed, and J can scarcely 
expect to succeed !”’ 

‘Do they say any thing against Friends ?’ 

‘They do not mention the Society by name, I believe, but are pretty 
hard upon some of its errors.’ 

“Come, William, we have had enough of this. Thee is too fond of 
the subject, and want discretion in urging it so far. Why should thee 
be so anxious to change my views upon this subject? There are no 
essential differences between us. Why cannot thou adhere to thy 
forms, thy bishops with their white sleeves, and thy steeple-houses, as 
George Fox called them? If Ido not feel able to adopt them, I shall 
not scold thee for doing so. ‘Thou art unjust in thy abuse of Friends’ 
principles. I am attached to them; then why should I change them? 
Our difference need neither divide our hearts here nor separate our 
destinies hereafter. We both adore one God and Father, both trust in 
the merits and intercession of one Saviour, and pray for the sanctifying 
influence of the same Holy Spirit, to guide us into all truth. Our 
peculiarities are harmless, if not meritorious. My parents, al/ whom 
I love, except thee, are Friends. It would be a sore cause of grief 
to them, especially to my mother, were I to leave their faith, Then 
why urge me? My principles shall never clash with thine. I am 
satisfied to see those who can, consistently with their own feelings, 
practice its forms, while in conformity to that portion of inward light 
given to me, I prefer the principles and bear the testimony of Friends. 
But I’ll promise thee one thing, William; I will never turn preacher, 
that is if I can help it.’ 

‘That would be a pity; for you have a copious gift. I never heard 
so full an outpouring from the gallery. I hope you feel easier. But is 
it possible you have not felt the curiosity to ask what urgent reason 
induced me to send for you this morning?’ 

‘Why, there is nothing to be curious about. Thee’s always crazy 
to see me. Thee never wrote me a note in thy life without having an 
urgent cause to see me.’ 

‘Yes, but I have a seriously urgent one this time. If you will 
promise not to faint, I’ll tell you. You need not turn so pale, you 
goose. It is not much after all. Only we expect an attack upon the 
ships at Bordentown.’ 
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‘When ? — not to-day ?’ 

‘No, but to-night. A considerable force, in small vessels, has 
reached Burlington, and we have no doubt they are designed to destroy 
the property here.’ 

* At Burlington !— they may be here in an hour.’ 

‘We have taken measures to be advised by signals of the moment 
they leave Burlington. The wind is adverse, and they cannot beat up 
here in less than two or three hours.’ 

* But you do not mean to contend with them?’ 

‘It is true we cannot hope to protect the ships; but M’Cauley will 
not give up without firing a gun or two, by way of compliment. We 
have made preparations to annoy them, without giving them much 
chance to hurt us.’ 

‘Dear me! I shall have no peace until it is over. Why did thee tell 
me, William, since I can do no good?’ 

‘Yes, but you can. Emma, you know how obnoxious your father is 
to the enemy. His Quaker feelings have kept his hands from blood, 
but not from aiding us rebels in many important particulars. He has 
set a bad example to his Society, who have generally been as submissive 
as the king’s people could desire. It is believed that the opportunity 
will be taken to strike terror unto all evil-doers through him. I fear 
this is part of the duty assigned to the force at Burlington. We must 
avoid a repetition of the Caldwell tragedy. Your father must remove 
his family into the interior. I was on my way to see him, but heard 
he had gone to Crosswick’s meeting. As I could not wait, I resolved 
to intrust the secret with you. Wait till he comes home, and then 
communicate the news in private.’ 

‘But why keep it secret? Should not our neighbors f 

‘No, they are in no danger.’ 

‘Oh, dear! when will the war be over! Thou art surely Quaker 
enough to desire peace.’ 

‘Oh, yes! honorable peace. And then, that farm we talked about.’ 

‘Yes, but first, thy profession of Friends’ principles; the exchange 
of these gaudy regimentals for a drab coat reaching to thy heels, and 
broad enough to cover both of us of a rainy day. How respectable 
thee will look; may-be seated in the gallery!’ 

‘Very pleasant indeed, to Fancy, but like most of her pictures, not 
likely to be realized.’ 

‘Not realized! How are we to be married then, and go upon that 
farm? Does thee expect me to disoblige Friends, and offend my 
parents, just to pleasure thee? I thought there was nothing hard or 
impossible to lovers!’ - 

‘Emma, you are incorrigible. Is there no article in the discipline 
against malicious mischief? Your father would not care if we were 
married to-morrow, provided he knew nothing of it till it were done, 
and was not compromised with the meeting. Your mother would not 
be pleased, I know; but after awhile she would remember that I am 
not a Presbyterian, and might have been worse than I am. Then as to 
Friends, they would read you out, and after a month or so, read you in 
again, and there would be an end.’ 
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‘That is true; I should only have to express my sorrow, which 
before a month I may truly do, and the fold would be open to the 
wandering and repentant lamb.’ 

‘Emma, I must bid you good-by, for my time has expired. Remem- 
ber what I have told you. I shall not feel easy till you are gone. 
Don’t fear for me. I’ll dodge the balls for your sake. Good-by!’ 

‘Farewell, William; I did not think thee would go so soon. I will 
do all thee said. Farewell!’ 

The young soldier brought a horse from the wood, and rode away at 
full gallop. The lady wiped divers tears from her eyes, and quietly 
pursued her way to neighbor Comstock’s house, where she procured a 
supply of ‘ Fifth-month dukes,’ and returned home. 


CHAPTER It. 


Wuen Emma reached home she found her mother and all the family 
busy in preparing a grand dinner for the expected strangers. The 
English Friends, Joseph Dido and Martha Nazleby, were that morning 
holding meetings at Crosswicks, where it may gratify my readers to 
learn they were favored, (see their Journal, page 37,) with a ‘ com- 
fortable sitting and a plentiful opening.’ Joseph and Martha were, as 
their names prove, not man and wife; and though to the world it may 
seem strange that a rosy English gentleman of forty should leave his 
wife and children to visit Friends in America, with a companion young 
and handsome, of the softer sex, whose husband also remained in 
England, let not the Philistine scoff nor the daughter of the uncircum- 
cised sneer thereat. Such things are not uncommon among Friends; 
and be it spoken to the credit of this moral people, I never heard of any 
harm coming of the practice. A visit from a travelling Friend, more 
especially when he is also an English Friend, is esteemed a great honor, 
and calls forth the most solid testimonials of hospitality. 

At twelve, then the usual dinner-hour in the country, all the prepa- 
rations were completed, and Jonathan Richie’s equipage was seen 
approaching up the avenue of young poplars. This valuable exotic 
had been lately introduced into the country, and Jonathan was as 
eager as any of his neighbors to ornament his grounds with their stiff 
and lofty forms. There they stood straight and tall, like some maiden 
ladies I have seen, neither useful nor ornamental. I need not describe 
the equipage : every body has seen a Jersey wagon, and knows what it 
was of old and is now. It approached, drawn by two of those fat, 
lazy and lounging horses which rich farmers always drive, and at the 
slow gait to which they are accustomed. Joseph Dido and Martha 
Nazleby were accompanied by Nathaniel Comstock and Samuel Rob- 
ertson, two public Friends, connected with Crosswick’s meeting, and 
Jonathan Richie. 

Friend Dido was a handsome comfortable-looking Englishman, with 
the appearance and manners of a gentleman; Martha, his companion, 
a tall fine looking woman, of dignified appearance, and rather comely 
face. Nathaniel Comstock looked, as he was, the quintessence of 
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Quaker formality. He scorned all form, though without being aware 
that in his studied opposition to ‘the world’s ways’ he had slipped to 
the other extreme, and was as much a slave to a formal avoidance as 
the ‘world’s people’ can be to an observance of them. It was with 
him a point of conscience to keep his hat on in the house, during the 
most oppressive weather and under the most inconvenient circum- 
stances. When he accosted a Friend in the street, he would double 
brace his sinews and stiffen his body, and pronounce his ‘ How’s thee 
do?’ through his inmost nose, as if the whole ceremony were a part of 
his religion. Nathaniel was a selfish, money-loving, worldly-minded 
man, incased in the outward covering of a Quaker. I desire to do no 
injustice to this respectable community, but such persons exist among 
them as well as among other societies of Christians. It is no argument 
against a good thing, that it is liable to abuse. Nathaniel knew that a 
strict conformity to its discipline would insure him the countenance 
and support of his Society, provided he could keep his inward rascality 
to himself. In this he succeeded, though his character was not above 
suspicion with the wiser portion of the meeting. Still he was rich; and 
wealth is power, with all men, or societies of men, civil or religious, 
and with the self-denying and world-contemning Quakers as well as 
others. So long as Nathaniel was contented to remain in alay capacity, 
he found no opposition, but he was suddenly bitten with that restless 
flea, ambition, and aspired to the ministry. Friends did not approve 
the proposition, and the candidate was advised to wait and test the call 
more fully. But the ‘weight on his mind increased’ so fast, and ‘ his 
uneasiness’ became so pressing, that he was at last permitted to 
‘relieve his mind.’ 

Accordingly, on the first ensuing First-day, being the seventh of 
Eighth-month, 1770, he took his seat among the ministers, and before 
long arose. Great expectation was excited, as usual, at the ‘ opening’ 
of a new public Friend; and while Nathaniel stood in silence for a 
minute before he began to speak, you might have heard the profoundest 
stillness that reigned around. A pin which dropped from Sybella Hos- 
kins’ starched neckerchief was distinctly heard as it struck the floor, 
to the extreme end of the men’s meeting. At length the words began 
to drop one by one from Nathaniel’s nose, (I had like to have said 
mouth,) with an interval of about thirty seconds between each. ‘It 


has—been—on—my—mind . . . for a—long time, to address 
Friends. The thought weighs heavy on my mind . . . and I 
can’t feel easy to suppress it. It appearstome . . . that it would 
be more consistent and becoming for all Friendstomind . . . their 
own business.’ , 


The pronunciation of the first six words occupied three minutes. 
The next clause was delivered with more rapidity, one or two words 
at a time, like water from a full porter-bottle: as the speaker pro- 
ceeded, the matter continued to flow more readily, like the aforesaid 
bottle when having lost some of its contents it bolts out the remainder 
as fast as the internal vacuum can be supplied. The rest was given 
forth freely: the voice was raised, and the words were pronounced at 
its _ and most discordant pitch, the bottle having nearly emptied 
itself. 
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This was not esteemed a very reaching sermon; but as Nathaniel 
was just opening, it was hoped he would become ‘ much enlarged.’ He 
made several subsequent attempts, but not much ‘to approval:’ as he 
had received, he gave but little. The best attempt was his last, and it 
is still quoted and deemed worthy of preservation in the country. He 
rose one day, and without preamble or addition, he expressed the fol- 
lowing elegant and appropriate sentiment: ‘Young folks thinks old 
folks fools, but old folks knows young folks to be fools.’ This was his 
last public testimony. His wife met him at the door of the meeting- 
house, and before the congregated elders, the very weight of the meet- 
ing, thus accosted him: ‘Oh! Nathaniel, why will thee make such a 
fool of thyself!’ Whether this gentle remonstrance had the effect, or 
he received a hint from the old Friends that he was not approved of, is 
not known; but he never felt moved again. He continued however 
strictest of the strict in his deportment and conversation. He it was 
who always addressed an old tinker, by name ‘ Munday,’ as ‘ neighbor 
Second-day ;’ and of whose ‘ Fifth-month dukes’ the reader has already 
heard enough. 

So much for Nathaniel’s history and character. I cannot forbear 
some description of his outer man, for it was original and unimitated. 
He was very tall and very spare. His small head was thinly covered 
with gray hair, and attached to a nose of immense proportions and sin- 
gular conformation. It was an isoceles’ triangle, resting on its shortest 
side as its base, and of course stuck out almost directly from his face, 
with the air, as he walked head and chin erect, of a grey-hound when 
he hears the horn of a morning. An old Indian of the Brotherton tribe 
styled it the ‘ father of all noses.’ Beneath this phenomenon opened as 
singular a mouth. In its quiescent state it did not look very large, 
being puckered up like the mouth of Nathaniel’s purse. Like it, too, 
its openings were little profitable to his neighbors, though both possessed 
a capacity for reception wonderful to behold. Imagine this mouth and 
nose fixed by a long and thin neck on as long and thin a body, and this 
supported by a pair of the merest spindle-shanks, attached to two of the 
heaviest and most ill-shaped feet in New-Jersey, and you have Nathaniel 
Comstock ; of whom enough for the present. 

Samuel Robertson was the very reverse of his thin neighbor in dis- 
position and in person; and clearly demonstrated in his life and con- 
versation that all the usages of his Society might be strictly and religiously 
observed, without offending those from whom he differed in sentiment, 
or infringing one rule of true and genuine politeness. Samuel was a 
gentleman by nature and education, in heart and in manner. In his 
day he appears to have been considered rather a phenomenon among 
his people. In point of education, there were probably few among 
them equal to him; but doubtless many possessed his other good quali- 
ties. If it were not so, the Society of Friends have made a rapid 
improvement. For where we could show one wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
like Nathaniel, we could produce ten who have imitated Samuel Robert- 
son in his gentlemanlike deportment, his liberal feelings, and his 
generous philanthropy. 

Jonathan Richie was never meant by nature for a Quaker; and 
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though he wore the dress and observed the outward practices of the 
sect, was totally deficient in that spirit of forbearance under insult, or 
to speak more correctly, that suppression of the irritable feelings, which 
forms an important part of the practice of its professors. Still, though 
quick he was easily appeased, true-hearted, and intelligent. He had 
taken great interest in the Colonial cause, and itched to have his hand 
in the work. But the influence of his wife and Friends had sufficed to 
keep his fingers from fight and himself from expulsion. 

Rachel Richie was a fat and prejudiced, but at the same time kind 
and hospitable old woman, perfectly satisfied with herself and ‘ Friends,’ 
and firmly convinced that all the rest of the world were in the bonds of 
iniquity and the depths of ignorance. This good opinion of herself 
and her judgment showed itself on all occasions, and sometimes provoked 
our young acquaintance, William Vallette, (Emma’s lover,) beyond 
forbearance, though he had every reason to desire her good feelings. 
She would take frequent occasion to observe upon his religious opinions, 
the form of prayer, written discourses, and observance of Christmas, 
Easter, etc., all which she termed ‘heathen superstitions,’ evidently 
without entertaining any idea of the meaning of the charge. This 
invariably brought on an argument, in the course of which, while she 
always displayed a sorrowful ignorance of every thing in the shape of 
books, except the contents of two or three ‘Journals of Travelling 
Friends,’ Rachel would express a provoking and condescending pity 
for her young friend’s blindness, which invariably threw him out of his 
argument into a passion. If he stood this unmoved, she was sure to 
conquer him. After he had exhausted all his ingenuity upon some (in 
his opinion) absurdity of her creed, and nailed it with Scripture, she 
would dress her face in a half-contemptuous half-pitying smile, and 
complacently answer, that she ‘did not feel easy to adopt that opinion ;’ 
that ‘the light within her was sufficient for her;’ or, to his equal satis- 
faction, that ‘ Friends thought otherwise.’ This in answer to a plain 
injunction of Scripture would inevitably throw poor Vallette into a fever, 
which was only increased by the placid and still contemptuous and 
pitying smile with which his petulance was received. 

Upon one occasion he was tempted to retaliate upon her the disre- 
spect she had expressed toward a venerable clergyman of the episcopal 
church, by denying the inspiration of John Stokes, a highly-gifted 
minister whom Friend Rachel almost adored and quite worshipped. 
He persuaded her to admit that though John’s inspiration might be fully 
equal to that which dictated the Bible, yet that since the Bible was 
certainly an inspired production, all other inspiration must unite with 
it; and all which should differ from or be in any particular unlike the 
inspiration of the Bible could not be inspiration at all. ‘ Well then,’ 
said he, ‘ show me that holy men were ever inspired to speak nonsense, 
and I will believe the nonsense of John Stokes to be inspiration; but 
not till then.’ There was an end of all calmness and placidity upon 
the countenance of Friend Rachel in a moment. Contempt gave way 
to rage, and Vallette was glad to escape the presence. As he valued 
his chance for Emma’s hand, he took care to avoid theological disputes 
with her mother from that time forward. 
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Here, as I write for the instruction of my fellow-men, I must be per- 
mitted to waste a little upon them. Dr. Franklin used to say that if 
all things lost on earth went to the moon, how full she must be of good 
advice! Nevertheless, I am resolved to do my duty, and to wash my 
hands of the blood of all men. 

First then, ye aspirants after and pretenders to the light of inspiration, 
never admit the Bible to be the true standard by which your claims 
shall be weighed. It will prove a dangerous test, and ten to one you 
will suffer by the comparison. You have heard of that celebrated 
philosopher who in pity for the blindness of this dark world hung his 
rush-light upon a tall post. It gave no great amount of radiance, it is 
true; yet as it shone at midnight amid pitch darkness, and was hung 
above the heads of his neighbors, it passed among them for a new star 
oracomet. But the philosopher became ambitious with partial success, 
and resolved to lend his powerful aid to the sun, and having so effec- 
tually lighted the night, proposed to illuminate the noon-day. As might 
have been predicted, he made but a poor business of it. His lamp 
burned, but gave forth darkness rather than light, since the only visible 
evidence that it continued to blaze was the smoke it evolved. Its fire 
evidently was not of the same essence with the heaven-born radiance of 
the glorious sun; and even his neighbors perceived how little claim his 
paltry taper had to a communion with the stars of the firmament, when 
they saw it perched scarce out of their reach, on the top of a twenty- 
feet pole. 

Then take wisdom from the philosopher’s failure, ye who would hold 
up the light of your vaunted inspiration to aid the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Keep your candle from his rays: hide it by day; bring 
it forth only by night. 

Secondly: You who are given to religious arguments with bigoted 
and ignorant partisans, beware how you insinuate aught against the 
purity of their creed or the perfection of their prophets, but content 
yourself with defending your own. You will find it sufficient occupa- 
tion. You may naturally conclude, that since they take all sorts of 
liberties with your creed and your teachers, you may with propriety 
express your sentiments in return. You will find yourself mistaken, 
and give unpardonable offence. If you have no reason to regard the 
good or ill opinion of your adversary, it may be very well and very 
satisfactory to speak your mind; but if you are courting his daughter, 
or wish to borrow his money, by all means keep it to yourself. 

The visiters were ushered into the parlor, opened specially for this 
occasion, and received by Emma and her mother. 

‘Joseph Dido, my wife, my daughter; Martha Nazleby, my wife, my 
daughter Emma.’ 

‘ Pleased to see thee, Joseph; pleased to see you all, friends. Emma, 
take friend Nazleby’s bonnet. Samuel, how’s thee do? Well, Na- 
thaniel, how’s thee? And Rebecca? I heerd she was poorly.’ 

‘Complains of being some better this morning, thank thee, Rachel.’ 

‘Come, Rachel,’ said Jonathan, ‘has thee got nothing for these 
Friends? They have ridden far this morning.’ 
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‘We can give them something, but poor to what such travellers have 
been used to.’ 










































1 ‘We are not used to any thing better than thou art, Rachel, I assure ; 
. thee,’ said Friend Dido, as they walked into the room where dinner ; 
! was prepared. 


It may be as well to remark here upon one peculiarity by which an 
English Friend may be distinguished. He speaks good English. It 
must be from disinclination to take the necessary trouble rather than 
from ignorance, that American Quakers so universally commit high 

treason against the Queen in her capacity of Defender of the Grammar. 
) ‘How ’s thee do,’ ‘ thee would,’ etc., certainly come much easier to the 
tongue than ‘ how dost thou do,’ and ‘ thou wouldst.’ 

Being seated at the table, our Friends assumed that solemn manner 
and perfect silence which always precedes their meals; an appropriate 
and affecting ceremony, when the form is accompanied and sanctified 
by the inward and spiritual grace. ‘The dinner advanced without much 
conversation, except an occasional passing remark between Joseph and 
Samuel, and the brief and oft-repeated exhortations to eat, addressed to 
the guests on the part of their host and hostess. 

‘Why, Friend Dido, I declare thee does not eat at all. Do take 
some more of the roast pig! Well then, try the boiled beef; thee ’ll 
find it very good. No? Well, this is a very tender young chicken. 
Martha, I am afraid thee finds nothing thee likes. Why, thee eats 
nothing at all.’ 

Nathaniel did not open his mouth to speak, except to say ‘ Yes, thank 
thee,’ when Jonathan offered to replenish his plate; but sat with his 
tall figure bent to the table, his nose almost touching it, and poured the 
food into his capacious mouth with a rapidity and energy truly miracu- 
lous. When the meal was finished, the conversation began. 

‘Thou wert at Burlington Quarterly Meeting, Joseph, I believe,’ 
said Samuel Robertson, who though an American, was conscientiously 
‘scrupulous of speaking ungrammatically, and was almost a solitary 
exception to the general rule. 

‘Yes,’ said Joseph. 

‘Was Robert Dot at meeting?’ 

‘Yes, and Susan Sacherville. We had a profitable meeting, and 
experienced a great state of inwardness.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Nathaniel, wiping bis mouth. ‘ Robert Dot was 
highly favored on that day. The power accompanying his words was 
very reaching. Did thee not feel it so, Joseph?’ 

‘Yes, at first; but Robert himself told me he over-stayed the motion, 
and persisted to speak; though he felt an inward inclining to sit down ; 
and so it came to pass that great flatness and uneasiness ensued. The 
latter part reminded me of George Fox’s prison, ‘ the savor whereof was 

ih very grievous to be endured.’ ’ 

‘Was there not some difference among Friends at that meeting?’ 
inquired Friend Rachel. 

U ‘Yes,’ said Martha. ‘John Pearce, as soon as the meeting was 
| gathered into an inward waiting state of mind, felt constrained to address 
Friends. He felt some concern on his mind on account of backsliding 
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of certain former members, calling themselves Free Quakers, and 
violating the testimony concerning war, holding what they termed 
defensive war to be allowable. John had it on his mind to confer 
privately with Joseph Haywood on the matter.’ 

‘Was Joseph at meeting?’ 

‘Yes, and John had opportunity with him afterward, and let him 
know his uneasiness; but it was not removed.’ 

‘Did Joseph speak ?’ 

‘ He expressed himself under weight. But it was signified by Friends 
that as he was under dealing, it would not be to approval.’ 

‘I hear Tobias Haley opened as a public Friend.’ 

‘Yes, and a new woman Friend appeared in supplication, but not to 
edification of Friends.’ 

At this period of the conversation, Jonathan, who would much rather 
have talked with the Englishman about the wonderful things in the old 
country, of the events and prospects of the struggling Colonists, and 
had attempted in vain to turn the current, left the room on pretence of 
business. Emma, who had been watching for an opportunity to speak 
privately with him, soon followed and delivered her message. 

‘That was kind in William, and I will not forget it. He is a fine 
fellow; don’t thee think so, Emma? I thought so. I must go to 
Bordentown, and see about the matter. Tell Quommino to put the 
horses to the wagon.’ 

Jonathan, having informed his friends that urgent business called 
him to Bordentown, prepared to depart alone; but Nathaniel, having 
some purchases to make of Amos Smith, the principal store-keeper and 
moneyed man of the vicinity, offered, to his great annoyance, to accom- 
pany him. 


PART TWO iN OUR NEXT. 


T HE 





NA 





MELES 


BY Miss M. Ae BROWNE. 


’T 1s but a fragment of a tomb, \I love to think, ‘ Perchance some head 
Spared when the rest was clear’daway;| Of peerless beauty there may rest ; 
Its sculpture gone; the name of whom |That monument perhaps was laid 


It covered perished in decay : Upon a fair and lovely breast ! 
But though it bears nor name nor date, |And even while I gaze, perchance 

I have wild fancies of my own, Some spotless spirit looketh down, 
And well I love to contemplate And casts its pure celestial glance 

That old and shattered stone ! Upon the old gray stone !’ 
I wander near it when the dew If such things be, what vanity 

Of morn is dripping from the eaves, This earth and all therein must seem 
And the church window glistens thro’ |To those who dwell in bliss on high, 

Its curtain green of ivy leaves. Whose name on earth is but a dream! 


The marble shines, when o’er its white |And while we strive with care and pains 
Smooth surface is the sunlight thrown;| To leave a name when we are gone, 
But oh! I love, though not so bright, May we remember what remains 
That old and shattered stone ! Of that sepulchral stone. 
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PASSAGE OF T HE SEA. 


WRITTBN IN THE GOLF OF MBXIOO. 


We have journeyed far o’er many a land, 
O’er many a sunny plain; 

And now our steps have left the strand — 
Our path lies o’er the main ! 


It lies across the waters drear, 
Far o’er the Jone blue sea: 

In perfect love there dwells no fear — 
Then pass the waves with me. 


Our vessel like a broad-winged bird 
Lies on the watery track ; 

The springing breeze her sails hath stirr’d, 
And streams her pennon back. 


We hope for many happy hours 
Upon that silent deep ; 

Our hearts, like long unfaded flowers, 
Shall still Earth’s freshness keep. 


We'll watch the white and leaping spray 
Curl’d from our cleaving prow, 

And the wild breeze shall kiss away 
The dark locks from each brow. 


And when the stars of midnight o’er 
The waves shine seminal ° 

We ’ll speak of those who dar’d of yore 
The passage of the sea: 


The inmates of the early ark, 
Floating a world above, 

Till o’er the space of waters dark, 
Returned the peace-fraught dove : 


And Pharoah’s bands that came in wrath, 
With clashing cymbals tost ; 

Fiercely on fleeing Israel's path, 
A dark and angry host: 


Till on those red and rolling waves, 
Those ancient waters lone, 

Chariot and horsemen found their graves, 
And Egypt’s might was gone. 


The passage of the classic deep, 
When Grecian spears were met, 

And Fate for destined Troy might weep, 
And eyes in Heav’n were wet. 
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And the fleeing of that bark by night, 
That bore Aineas’ fate, 

When Illium’s flames were red and bright, 
And the Trojan — desolate. 


We ll speak of days when mighty Rome 
Her eagle wings unfurled, 

When the passage of the sea brought home 
The conquerors of a world: 


The Cesars and the Antonies, 
And the Nile’s captive green: 

Freighted with god-like destinies 
The ancient seas have been ! 


A bark went forth, a bark from Spain, 
In the knightly days of yore; 

A frail bark o’er that mighty main 
No sail had swept before. 


The mariner that held the helm 
Was bound in fervent dreams ; 

In visions of the unknown realm, 
Its gold, its gushing streams. 


Oh! strong was faith, a faith sincere, 
To guide that lonely ship, 

When through each storm and doubt and fear 
Corumsus passed the deep! 


They too, whose memory yet can thrill, 
The Pilgrim Fathers’ band, 

Whose faith in quenchless embers still 
Burns on, from land to land: 


Each gray head bore its anguish deep 
From the rest of its native sod, 

And the passage of the sea to them 
Was a passage unto Gop! 


And there are darker memories, 
That I could call to mind, 

Till fraught with startling histories 
Seems every ocean wind. 


The legends of the Spanish Main, 
Of cruisers stern and bold, 

Of deeds that madden on the brain, 
And tales of blood and gold. 


We traverse the wild ocean o’er, 
A cold and careless race, 
Remembering not the hosts of yore 
That swept the water’s space. 


But oh! let one great memory 
Be graven on the deep, 

Let not thy tides, tumultuous Sea! 
That record darkly sweep. 
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’T is written on each billow’s crest, 
Each white surge rolling free, 

That He who fram’d, who sav’d the world, 
Once passed the darkened sea. 


He passed not with the cymbals’ clash, 
Mid ships of sound and flame ; 

No herald was the battle’s flash — 
In simple guise He came. 


Clad in the fisher’s garb, alone, 
He came, at close of even, 

Who spread the waves from zone to zone, 
And set the stars in Heaven! 


Thus let the path of those who rove 
Over the dark waves be: 

Fearing not, in His might of love, 
The passage of the sea! 


Big Prairie, ( Miss.) Evcen Percy. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE: A REMINISCENCE. 


*‘DOMUS ANTIQUITAQUE, RUSTICA.’ 


I wave a great affection for every thing which brings to mind my 
boyish days. I believe that if by any possibility I could obtain the 
identical rod with which my father whipped me for the first time, I 
should cherish it as the apple of my eye. It would afford occupation 
for many a quiet hour, to gaze upon that dry, knotty, barkless stick. 
A few weeks ago I passed by chance through the village in which I was 
born. It is situated in the south-western part of good old Connecticut, 
and is just such a place, both in the character of its inhabitants and in 
its general appearance, as one would expect to find in that ‘land of 
steady habits.’ The main feature of the country around it is hills; 
some with barren, naked summits, standing in bold relief against the 
distant sky; others crowned with the hardy birch and dark solemn 
pines; and not a few covered with bright yellow fields of ripe and 
waving grain. 

My father’s house stood (or stands, but it is his no longer,) at some 
distance from the centre of the village. I remember that in my boy- 
hood he used to rejoice at this circumstance, for it kept me from all 
intercourse with the wild, mischief-loving youngsters of the place. 
When I passed through the little settlement, I was astonished to find 
the building which had been my home for the first fifteen years of my 
life, still standing, as it had stood eighteen years before, save that the 
trees around it were somewhat larger, and its old dilapidated chimney 
was a shade or two blacker. It was an old-fashioned building ; origi- 
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nally of-a red color ; but time had sprinkled moss upon its sides, and here 
and there where a board had fallen off a new unpainted one had been 
hastily nailed on, contrasting strongly with its weather-stained fellows. 
The roof was of the kind peculiar to all old country houses; narrow in 
front, but reaching almost to the ground in the rear. 

The trees before the house had almost grown out of my recollection. 
They were no longer the trees at which I used to wonder in my infancy ; 
which I climbed in my boyhood; upon whose branches I loved to sit 
and be shaken by the wind; under which I built my play-house, and fed 
my young birds, and conned my morning lessons. ‘They were familiar 
to me as connected with the dwelling, and for that I loved them; but 
my childish regard for them had disappeared. I used to think that 
there were no trees like them; but now—I had been abroad, and the 
dreams of infancy were dispelled. 

My father had moved from the place shortly after I left home, and 
the house had fallen into the hands of strangers. A ragged urchin, who 
was playing in the street before it, informed me that it had been unten- 
anted ever since he could remember. I entered the little yard by its 
side, and passing through it, gazed upon the narrow plat of green-sward 
in the rear. There was the well with its long pole and ‘ moss-covered 
bucket ;’ the very bucket from which I had slaked my thirst when a 
merry, heedless boy. The garden-fence was just as I had left it. Its 
chestnut pickets, embrowned by long exposure, and here and there 
whitened by the hoary moss, had withstood the storms and tempests 
of eighteen years; but it was the same as when I looked upon it last. 
The garden was sadly changed. In my father’s time it had been 
devoted to culinary vegetables; now it was covered with rank, unchecked 
weeds. The white-flowered stramonium struggled for a place with the 
nettle and thistle; and the bright yellow-flowered ear-drop and blue- 
crested virvane sprang up in the corners in wild luxuriance. That 
garden which my father had kept so neat and clean ; where not a vestige 
of a weed was to be found; which in my infancy I was forbidden to 
enter, and in my boyhood commanded to cultivate; that garden thus 
to be overspread with the offscouring of the fields and road-sides — it 
was sacrilege! In the roaring cataract or the majestic ocean, the 
murmuring rivulet or the foaming cascade; in the wide-spread land- 
scape, or the grotto whose arched and fretted roof reflects a thousand 
sparkling colors; Nature may be more impressive than Art; but if you 
bring down the rule to the cultivation or neglect of a garden, the ancient 
dame must yield to her younger rival. 

I tried the door of the house. It was not locked, and I entered. 
Passing through a sort of hall, I found myself in the kitchen. There 
was the wide fire-place, in whose ample corner I used to sit during the 
long winter evenings, and read by the yellow fire-light strange tales of 
‘ghosts and goblins and chimeras dire!’ How often had I piled the 
oaken sticks upon the huge andirons which here used to ‘ sprawl on iron 
feet!’ The fire-place was now empty, and the chimney was rough and 
blackened by the smoke which I had watched as it curled upward in 
dark wreaths into the wide aperture above. A few ashes lay upon 
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the hearth. I touched them; they were cold and damp. I knew not 
but that I myself had kindled the fire whose remains were before me. 
In one corner of the room was the old cup-board. The door had fallen 
from the hinges; and the empty shelves, upon which I had so often seen 
rows of shining crockery and huge pewter-platters neatly arranged by 
my mother’s hands — those shelves, now empty and covered with the 
collected dust of years, sent a thrill of desolation to my heart. As I 
turned away, a gust of wind rushing through the open door behind me 
with a crash, blew open with a hollow sound the door of the old-fashioned 
parlor. I could not choose but enter. Before me was the window at 
which my mother used to sit in the summer evenings, and relate strange, 
wild stories to her wondering boy. I left the apartment with a vague 
choking sensation in my throat. For ten years had that kind mother 
slept in her silent grave! God bless her for ever ! 

Passing once more through the hall, I mounted the wide winding 
‘ stair-case, and gained the top. On my right hand stood what had been 
the Haunted Room. The good people of the village told strange stories 
concerning that apartment. It was before my father bought the house, 
before I was born, they said, that Satan had played his wild pranks there- 
in. Those wholived in the house deserted the apartment ; for it seemed 
that although his Infernal Majesty could easily creep through blinds 
and glass, yet if a curtain were drawn, it greatly impeded his progress. 
Hence it was that the house-keeper was unable to keep a curtain on the 
windows. She nailed up strong cloth, but it was of no avail. So 
surely as the witching hour of night came, so surely would the windows 
rattle and shake; and at last, crash! down would come the curtains, 
with no visible agent, and in the sight of many an honest neighbor. 
The plain inference was, that His Highness thus announced his com- 
ing; and one or two were heard to declare that precisely at the 
moment the curtains fell a strong sulphureous odor pervaded the room. 
Certain it is, that as soon as the curtains were fairly down, the chairs 
commenced a general waltz, whether there were sitters in them or no; 
and the result generally was, that every body was frightened out of the 
apartment, and Satan was left to flourish as.he pleased. This state of 
affairs continued until the room was entirely deserted ; and even after 
that, when every article of furniture was removed and the door double- 
locked, strange unearthly noises were heard to proceed from it at dead 
of night; and it was at length branded as the Haunted Room. 

One day, however, a kind of half-crazy, half-cunning man in the 
village was taken ill. He assured his friends that he never should get 
well until he was carried to the Haunted Room; he must lie there til] 
his disease should pass away. His relatives, knowing the force of 
imagination, yielded at last to his entreaties, and the apartment was 
once more opened. A bed was carried into it; the cobwebs were 
brushed from the walls; curtains were again put upon the windows; and 
the sick man was brought and deposited there. The first night of his 
stay several of the bolder spirits of the neighborhood remained with him 
until morning. Midnight came; and just as the clock struck twelve, 
with a tremendous crash down fell or rather flew the curtains, into the 
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middle of the room! The affrighted neighbors would have fled; but 
the sick man, leaping from the bed, stationed himself between them 
and the door, and commanded them to remain. He desired them, he 
said, to stay and see him conquer the foul fiend. They tarried reluc- 
tantly ; when he seized the curtains in his hands, advanced toward the 
grate, where a bright fire was burning, thrust them into it, and ex- 
claimed with a loud voice: ‘Saran, Avaunt !’ 

Instantly a loud roar of laughter was heard, and the curtains, un- 
harmed by the fierce flame, flew up the chimney. The neighbors 
rushed out of doors, and gazed earnestly into the air. They saw or 
thought they saw the curtains flying over the distant trees; and one 
bolder than the rest affirmed that he plainly perceived a little horned 
imp sitting snugly ensconced in the folds. ‘They returned to the room ; 
but the sick man was gone. The next day he was found pursuing his 
usual occupations in the village. ‘The room was haunted no more. 
The owners of the house mended the broken sashes, and put new cur- 
tains over the windows, which ever after remained unmolested. It was 
subsequently hinted by many around the village that the pretended 
sick man had once exhibited himself as a juggler ; that the sulphureous 
smell existed only in the imaginations of those who had experienced it ; 
that in a windy winter night the draught might easily draw a pair of 
curtains up the chimney; and that as for seeing them flying over the 
distant trees with a devil in each corner, why — there could n’t be much 
truth in it. But the ghost-believing inhabitants scouted such unrea- 
sonable suppositions; and they still cherish with awe a reverential 
belief in the Haunted Room. 

As I entered this apartment, a vague indefinable feeling came over 
me; the same sensation with which I used to enter it when a boy. I 
looked at the walls and the windows. The former were damp and 
covered with cobwebs; the latter dusty and dim. A soiled and tattered 
curtain still hung to one of them. I glanced at it, and left the room 
with a shudder. The superstitions which are instilled into our minds 
in infancy cling to us till the very latest breath of life. We may strive 
to shake them off, but they will sometimes creep over us. I felt them 
creeping over me while I surveyed that tattered curtain. In my boy- 
hood I had been accustomed to gaze at those windows, and wonder 
whether ‘ old Clootie,’ as Burns calls him, ever had come through them ; 
and half wish that he might and half fear lest he should appear before 
me in veritable propria persona. 

My visit to the old mansion has often since afforded me a theme for 
pleasant contemplation, especially when the twilight is just disappearing, 
and one by one the stars go up upon their watch in the deep blue vault 
of heaven. Fond thoughts of the past, of youthful dreams and of by- 
gone pleasures, are awakened within me; cherished recollections come 
back upon me, of my early friends; some wandering in other lands 
and some fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth; all serving to 
throw a hallowed influence around my spirit, when I think of My 
Faruer’s House. 
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Rest of the gods does he implore, 
Who, on the #gean, far from shore, 
Is tossed, when tempests veil the moon: 
When stars, that pilot o’er his way 
The mariner, afford no ray 
To cheer the darkness in its noon. 


For rest the warlike Thracian pleads, 
For rest the quiver-bearing Medes, 

My Grosphus, rest, which none can buy, 
Not with the diamond’s sparkling light, 
Nor sands of Tagus shining bri rht, 

Nor robes that drink the purple dye. 


The glittering dust which men demand 
And haughty consul’s fascial band 
Secure no quietude of mind ; 
Cares hover round the palace gate, 
The vaulted ceilings of the great, 
And in a bitter bondage bind. 


What cheerful days does he prepare, 

Who takes his father’s humble op 
How sweet his slumbers in the shade ! 

No sordid, avaricious schemes 

Disturb him in his lightsome dreams, 
Or pierce his soul with Envy’s blade. 


Ah! why do we, whose hours are few, 
Ten thousand futile plans pursue ? 

Why seek for peace in foreign lands? 
What voluntary exile may, 
As he forsakes his country, sa 

That he from self dissolves the bands ? 


The brass-beaked ships corroding Care 
Ascends; her pallid form is there ; 
Where’er the horseman spurs his steed, 
Swifter than stag she flies along, 
Swifter than Eurus with his throng, 
The gloomy tempest-gathered seed. 


Pleased with the present, let the soul 

Refuse to wander o’er the scroll 
Where Fate the future may portray ; 

In sorrow seek a just relief; 

With gentle laughter temper grief, 
Nor look thou for a cloudless day. 


Imitation of Horace. 


[ November, 


ot eee: 


Passages from Jean Paul. 


The noble son of Peleus died 
While coursed his blood in youthful pride ; 
Tithonus mourned Aurora’s plea: 
And thou perchance mayst vainly lift 
Thy prayer to Fortune for the gift 
he fickle goddess grants to me. 


Thy hundred herds their lowing raise, 
And in thy meads the race-horse neighs — 
Thy robes with Tyrian ae shine ; 

A narrow farm and lyric flow 
Did Destiny on me bestow, 
A spurner of the crowd malign. 


PASSAGES FROM JEAN PAUL. 


BY JOHN BRINCEMAN. 


FEELINGs are stars which guide only when the sky is cloudless; but 
Reason is a magnetic needle attracting the vessel surely, even though 
the stars are hidden and no longer shining. 


Man never delineates more truly his own mind than by the manner 
in which he draws that of another. 


Lixe the water of the ocean, life becomes really sweet only by rising 
heavenward. 

Do not throw thy anchor into the depths of the mud of earth, but 
into the height of the clear blue heavens; then thou wilt be well 
moored, though there blows a gale. 


v. 


Every man of genius is a philosopher, but not every philosopher a 
genius. 


Tue arrows of misfortune pierce the deepest into gentle hearts. The 
tears of man are the larger and flow the faster, the less Earth is able to 
give him, and the higher he himself stands above her; even as a cloud 
rising higher than the rest from the globe, sends forth the largest drops. 


Vil. 


To be happy we require little less than every thing, and to be 
unhappy, a trifle more than nothing. 


Vill. 


Two noble souls first discover their relation by the corresponding 
love that joins them to a third. 





Passages from Jean Paul. [ November, 


Ix. 


Misrortunes are like thunder clouds. Far away, they look black ; 
over head, they are only gray. As gloomy dreams are harbingers of a 
joyful future, so the dream of life will prove on our awaking from it. 


TueEre is no work of art which can do greater honor to the talents 
and taste of a married woman, and which she ought more readily to 
improve and to polish, than — her daughter. 


xi. 


Do you believe that there exists no smaller rock of liberty or republic 
than St. Marino in Italy? There is a republic that finds room in a 
bosom: or do you lack a heart? 


xIl. 


Women love energy without imitating it; men, tenderness without 


returning it. 
xIIl. 


Fare deals with nations as Heliogabalus did with his cooks. If one 
of them served a dish, the ingredients of which were bad, he forced 
him to live on it until he had invented a better. 


XIV. 


CuILpREN stand very near God, as the smallest sphere is nearest to 


the sun. 
xv. 


In the cave of the mountain the drop falls gently, but betrays a last- 
ing existence by growing hard, sharp, and rough. The tear of man is 
more beautiful. It cuts the eye that is sore while giving birth to it; 
but the diamond once wept away at length becomes soft: the eye looks 
for it— and lo! the diamond is the dew of a flower. 


xVI. 


Huspanp and wife ought to pass through life like the sun and new- 
moon which rise and set together. For although the sun sparkles 
and burns, while the moon shows only the dark side to the world, 
burning the bright one to her own sun, yet she attracts in a stronger 
degree than he, influencing weather, growth, and fertility. 


xVIl. 


In this miserable life of disappointment, where our wishes and aims 
are but steps leading to no real summits, we are soothed only by love, 
as by some second world; and in the midst of the charnel-house of 
perishableness, a heart loving and beloved feels the true immortality. 


XVIII. 


THE most innocent caress is liable to become a guilty one by repe- 
tition. Women ought to confide in their heart, but not in their weak 
nerves. Alas! in spite of the most beautiful and noble feelings, it 
happens to many unfortunate sisters, on account of a want of energy of 
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will and body, as it did to the Mexicans who were vanquished by the 
Spaniards, because they possessed only weak gold, and no iron. 


xIx. 


Ir is true, ‘ art is not the bread of life,’ but its wine. 










xx. 


Youne men fall upon the knee before their adored, but only like foot- 
soldiers before the cavalry, in order to vanquish and to kill. 










xxl. 
We detest our faults soonest and most strongly, when we have got 


rid of them; even as the secretions of the body are not loathsome to us 
till they are no longer parts of the body. 






XXII. 


‘Weep on! weep on!’ once said a scholar to his betrothed, who wept 
her life away, withering like her dying lover. ‘Tears are the best 
comforters; for they are taken from the river of Lemnos, which alone 
causes forgetfulness of the beloved object.’ ‘Can tears effect this?’ 
she asked, in dismay; and with determination she dried her eyes, and 
raised them joyfully toward Heaven, until the drops were exhausted 
and dried up for ever. 











XXIII. 






Herper and Scui.ver intended in their youth to become surgeons. 
But fate said: ‘No! there are deeper wounds than those of the body.’ 
And both wrote. 





XXIV. 


Evin desires clip the wings instead of the beak of their Promethean 
vulture, and thus the latter ever eats the heart. 





Many flowers open themselves before the sun, but there is only one 
which always follows him. My heart! be thou like the sun-flower ! 
Not only open thyself to God, but obey Him also. 







xxvii. 


Girt of Genius! thou art like the dew descending from the heavens 
while the evening-star is there. Invisibly and silently it strengthens 
the flower, and keeps her honey cool for a whole starry night. But if 
morning come, and the dew begins to sparkle more brightly than the 
flower, the holy sun takes it away from out it. Gift of Genius! thou 
art like the dew. Veiled by the bosom, thou keepest it pure and cool 
a long time; but if thou throwest colors and brightness upon the world 
thou art soon dispersed, and leavest a sick heart behind thee. 












xxViII. 










Past and future veil themselves to us. But the former bears the 
veil of the widow, the latter that of the bride. 






XXVIII. 


A NOBLE-MINDED prince, silvered with age, at whose feet his lands 
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flourish, is like a high snow-covered mountain, beneath which the F 
meadows and valleys, watered from its summit, are spread full of flow- 
ers and harvests. 
xXx. 

Do not say, ‘I will suffer,’ for it is necessity. But say, ‘I will act,’ 

| for nobody can force you to do so. 







xxx. 


; We wonder why love of God should occupy and warm oftener the 
weak woman than the strong man. Did not the giants among all 
nations fights the gods? 


xXXx!I. 

















ET TY 


Some people live like the eleven apostles and die like the twelfth. 


Tuose have the least time to walk the way of heaven, who repair it ; 
and he who carries the lantern stumbles much more easily than he who 
follows it. 





XXKXIII. 


We generally find that the dagger of Fanaticism has done no greater 
injury to reason than the dagger of Criticism to genius. 


XXXIV. 


He who travels toward the west, loses one day; the traveller toward 
the east gains one. Therefore start for the orient of the heart and the 
rising sun, and you will gain instead of the day the year, and instead of 
the year an eternity in time. 





XXxxV. 


Lixe the vulture of Prometheus the panting for love seizes upon the 
heart and wounds it, only in order to increase it. 


XXXVI. 


On ty very weak people become instantly friends of every one they 
meet with; like arsenic which unites with every metal, and like por- 
traits which appear to gaze with attention upon every one who looks at 
them. 





XXXVII. 


‘Tat was my happiest time,’ we often say in looking back on some 
portion of the past. But the single days and even the single hours we 
then lived, and in which that happy time of course must be divided, 
cannot be accounted as truly happy ones. ‘Thus an age or a great por- 
tion of life is like an annual with gilt margin. ‘The whole of it 
sparkles like gold, but if you open it, how little brightness is on the 
single leaf! 









XXXVIII. 


No country grows rich and powerful (rather the contrary) by that 
which it gains from abroad, but only by all it brings from out itself. 
Only the healthy and leafy tree bears every year its blossoms full of 
honey, but that tree in which the bees accumulate their honey is hollow 
and decayed, and soon stands without any honey-comb. 
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XXXIX. 


Tue oracle predicted the blind Orion should have his sight again, if 
unceasingly he would go to meet the sun. Ye searchers after truth! 
seek evermore the sun, and an eye will be given to you. 


xL. 


To describe great deeds properly is well nigh as sublime as to enact 
them ; and there is little difference between an author and a hero. 


xXLI. 


Autnors dressing and hiding their thoughts in unintelligible lan- 
guage imitate cunningly those hosts who serve thick ale in untranspa- 
rent cups. 

XLII. 

Every love believes in a double immortality, that of itself and the 
other. If it fears ever to cease, it has ceased already. To our heart 
it is the same whether the beloved disappears, or only love. 


XLIII. 


Eartn, in which all of us are going to lay down our sunken heads 
for repose, is but the broad block of execution for pale and worn-out 
men coming from out the prison. 


xLIV. 


Ir women converse about women, they will particularly notice mind 
where there is beauty, and beauty where there is mind; in the peacock, 


the voice; in the nightingale, the plumage. 
XLV. 


Otp age is not gloomy because our joys but because our hopes then 
will cease. 

XLVI. 

Wuere the end appears divine to us, the road to it must have been 
the same, because the end was the road, and because the road becomes 
the end. We perhaps are nearer to thee, Eternal Being! than we 
think, for thou only canst know it; and we live not only on Thee but 
in Thee, as our earth moves in the midst of the atmosphere of the sun, 
while it appears to turn far off around his brightness. 


XLVII. 


Girts should talk with their friends as though a man overheard 
them; and with men as though girls were present. 


XLVIII. 


Tue greater love of God and men, the less self-love. The quicker a 
planet moves about the sun the slower it turns round itself. 


XLIX. 


Can any thing be more lovely than beauty and innocence united? 
What charms still can a beautiful and innocent virgin borrow, that are 
not less than those she already possesses? Yet she borrows even the 
smallest ; for she resembles the Roman who, according to Pliny, had 
the white lily and the white lamb painted in motley colors. 











418 Thoughts of the Blest. [ November, 


L. 


Tue true man opens himself still with faith and hope to heaven, 
though he no longer beholds or possesses it; even as the flowers that 
open to the sun continue so still, although he be clouded. 


LI. 


Too violent sorrow is suicide of the heart; and as in Silesia suicides 
are buried with the face turned toward the earth, thus he who grieves 
too much has his face turned in the same way toward the earth, 
although he be not in her, and though he ought to raise it to look about i 
him, to gaze upon something higher, and something that is more cheer- 
ful than earth, worms, and the black mould. Not to enjoy but to be 
merry is our duty, and it ought to be our aim. In a soul full of gloomi- 
ness and vexation, the sultry and heavy air chokes all mental flowers 
and all moral growth. To a soft melancholy and to compassion the 
heart should open, but not to cold ill-humor and dejection; as the 
| flower remains open to the: dew, but closes before the rain. To feel 
unwell is so little and to feel well so strongly congenial with our 
nature, that by the same degree of delusion we only are sorry for that 
: which gave sorrow but not for that which gave joy. 





eT 





Lil. 


Our sufferings exist only in moments; for they form time. One 
most painful moment we readily would bear. ‘Then why not the 
second and third, and every next that is just as short?’ Therefore all 
who perplex themselves give to every pungent moment two fresh 
thorns, those of the past and future; and thus bleed thrice at the same 
time. Shall we then like children ever fear the thunder, and even its 


lengthened roar, though the moment of the lightning shall have passed 
away ? 























Lill. 


Wuo is the greater? the sage, who rising above the stormy time 
gazes at it without action, or he who throws himself boldly from the 
summits of repose into the battle-crowd of time? It is sublime if the 
eagle flies through the thunder-clond up to the serene heavens; but far 
more sublime if, soaring in the blue above the dark vaults of the gale, 


he rushes through it upon his mountain-seat, where his featherless 
family gather and tremble. 


THOUGHTS OF THE BLEST. 


O! sweet is‘the thought of the loved who have flown 
On the spirit’s bright wing to a covert on high; 
Where the sorrows of earth shall be ever unknown, 
Where clouds shall ne’er gather, nor moaning winds sigh ; 
No! rapture’s full song stirs those Eden-like bowers, 
And the gush of Life’s fountain comes soft to th’ ear, 
While the incense of praise is like breath from the flowers, 
And Infinite Love is the light of the sphere ! 
But sweet is the thought that they do not forget, 
Though affection’s bright chain at this moment is riv’n, 
That unbroken its links will encircle us yet, 
When we meet, a blest band, in the mansion of heaven. 





















The Mariner’s Song. 


THE MARINER’S SONG. 


A WINTER WIGHT AT SEA. 


—~—— - 


"T 1s a bitter cold night on the wintry sea, 
And cheerless the winds are blowing, 

But I know that at home there ’s a heart for me 
With the warmest true love glowing. 

Then here ’s to the lassie of sweet sixteen, 

With her rosy lips and her bright blue een, 

God bless her! 
Oh! how I long, on this wintry night, 
To throw my arms round that form so light, 
And to my bosom press her! 


"T was a summer eve, when the day was done, 
And the sun had sunk in the billow, 
That I met my love by the brook alone, 
Down by our trysting-willow : 
The big tear stood in her lustrous eye, 
And her white bosom heaved with a heavy sigh, 
God bless her! 
She laid her head on my breast and wept, 
And the warm tear down my bosom crept, 
As to my heart I press’d her. 


Ill. 


‘I know, I know,’ thus the dear one spake, 
‘ That you will love me ever; 
But oh! my bursting heart will break, 
If now for aye we sever!’ 
I bade her dry her gushing tears, 
And give to the winds her foolish fears, 
God bless her! 
‘The fleeting year will soon pass by, 
And then to my love 1 ’l] return,’ said I, 
As to my heart I press’d her. 


Iv. 


Then what though the wind is blowing cold, 
As we fly o’er the freezing billow ? 
I know as we sweep past each land-mark old, 
I am nearing my home and the willow: 
And soon, oh! soon on my native shore 
I shall meet my love — we shall part no more — 
God bless her! 
And then what words can paint the bliss 
Of the warm embrace and the rapturous kiss, 
When again to my heart I press her! 


Providence, (R. I.,) Sept., 1841. 
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The Quod Correspondence. [ November, 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER SIX. 


Dear Sir: I have just returned from the green fields, the blue skies, 
and the rich, glowing sun-shine of the country. I spent my time in 
lingering through the dark shadowy woods, or in sauntering along the 
borders of a brook that wound through copse, meadow, and woodland; 
sometimes gliding in unruffled smoothness between fringed banks, and 
at others indulging a very choleric sputtering where stones or rocks 
stood in its way. 

All was so fresh and gay and glowing, that I could scarcely persuade 
myself it was nature and not myself that was young. The flowers, the 
fields, trees, birds, all seemed the self-same that I had seen when a 
boy. A small, busy, bustling wren had her nest at the window of my 
room, and the first note that I heard at day-break was the loud, joyous, 
gushing voice of that little bird. Oh! how my memory floated back on 
that tide of song to the days of childhood! A wren sang at my win- 
dow then; and when I awake now, and hear the loud, glad note of 
this merry little chorister, I fancy myself still a child; that this long, 
long, weary life is a dream, and that I am not a decrepid, broken-down 
old man. 

Yet when I once turned my face to the city, how I longed to reach 
my old home! With what an affectionate eye I looked at the old house ! 
Its ruined walls, its small narrow windows, its creaking stairs and 
gloomy chambers, each had a corner in my heart; and it was with a 
glow of secret pride that I once more seated myself in my own chair, 
and felt that I was at home at last. 

I found a number of letters awaiting my return; and among them 
the following from my former correspondent, Mr. Snagg : 


¢ Sept. 9th, 1841. 


























‘Mr. Joun Quon, Esa. 


¢‘ My pEAR OLD Boy: Some folks like what ’s pathetic — some do n’t ; and I am one 
of them. Don’t take ithard; but it’s high time you should know you are going 
it too strong in that line. As for your heroine, she has done nothing but snivel and 
weep, from first to last. We found her at it, and left her at it. It’s too much pork 
for a shilling. Now do give us something jolly — there ’s a good fellow! Sprinkle 
in a few chaps like that Higgs; or give us a little more of him. He knowsa thing 
or two. The way he come it over the man in the eating-house was not so bad: but 
I could have given him a few-hints in that line, which would be very useful to one 
of his standing in society. Perhaps you don’t know it; but that dog Wommut is 
your great card. Bring him forward often; he’s a general favorite: ‘My bowels 
fairly yearn toward him,’ as some one says, somewhere — he’s so like Slaughter! 
How he would pin a bull! 

‘ As for Lucy — could n’t you kill her quietly ? If you could, it would be judicious; 
if you can ’t, dish her up in small quantities, or by G—d! you'll turn some one’s 
stomach. I’ve a sister who hates the name. She took to her bed when she first 
saw it: but now we scratch it out with a lead pencil and write Mary over it; and 
then with the assistance of a smelling-bottle she contrives to survive the reading of 
your correspondence. ‘ What’s ina name,’ etc., is all gammon. 
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‘ But all this is neither here nor there. I commenced this letter to say that 
several very respectable gentlemen of my acquaintance would be highly delighted 
to open a correspondence with you, on things in general: and that we have deter- 
mined to make you a member of our club of ‘Infant Roarers.’ It would have been 
done at the last meeting; but one of our most distinguished dogs baited a bull in the 
upper part of the city ; and two imported cocks were pitted against each other the 
same evening. So that no one was present except myself, (who came on purpose 
to nominate you,) and one other very respectable gentleman, who was unable to 
attend either exhibition, owing to an infirmity in one leg, which he lately broke in 
a fight with a watchman. 

‘Of course, as you are an old man, you won't be expected to do much in the 
fighting way. Just drop in at the meetings, when it’s convenient. The dog-fights, 
bull-baits, etc., of course your own taste will lead you to attend ; and between you 
and I, if you should happen to be out ona lark with us, you might occasionall 
knock down a smal] watchman or a sickly one, just for the name of the thing. I'll 


attend to the big ones. Yours to the back-bone, Tenne Manes 


‘P.S. I copy an extract from the minutes of the last meeting of the Club of 
‘Infant Roarers :’ 


‘Reso_tvep: That we have read with the highest satisfaction the letter of Isaac Snace, Esq., to 
Mr. JoHn Quvop, contained in the fourth number of that last gentleman’s correspondence with the 
New-York Knickersocker, and that with all due respect to that worthy gentleman, we consider the 
letter the most interesting portion of the correspondence, and that it does honor to the head and heart 
of the gentleman who penned it. 

‘Resotvep: That to show our high regard for the talents of Mr. Snace, and for the merits of the 


valuable animal whose virtues he commemorates, the said letter be recorded among the minutes of 
this Society. i. 8? 


About a week after the preceding letter, the following notice was 
left at my abode, as I was informed, by a small boy with one eye not a 
little damaged from having recently come in contact with some hard 
obstacle — possibly a fist : 

* Sept. 25, 1841. 

‘Sir: I have the honor to inform you that at a regular meeting of the Society of 
Infant Roarers, held at their ‘ Den,’ on the 21st day of September instant, you were 
unanimously elected a member of that Society. 

‘ By order of the Trustees. Joun Squait, Sec’y.’ 


‘To Joun Quon, Esa. 


‘A special meeting of the members of the Society will be held at the ‘ Den,’ on 
the first day of October proximo, to take into consideration matters of much impor- 
tance. A punctual attendance is requested, as it is desirable that the meeting 


should be as full as possible. Joun Squat, See’y.’ 


A day or two afterward I received the following letter from Mr. 
Snagg : 
* September 27, 1841. 
‘Mr. Joun Quon, Esq. 

‘My Dear Boy: Before this you will have received notice from the Secretary 
of the Society of I. R's, informing you that you are one of us. You went in by an 
unanimous vote; for you’ve no idea of the sensation your last number created 
among us — particularly my letter. There ’s to be a special meeting of the Society, 
on the first of next month. Don’t fail to be there. All the best bull-dogs in the 
country are to be produced, and a game-cock of a famous strain, the closest hitter 
and best mouther in the State; and it’s said a match is to be made up between Big 
Ben and Raw Pete. Excuse my breaking off abruptly ; but it wants a quarter to 
six, and I have appointed the hour of six precisely for a dun to call here, so that I 


might know exactly when to be out. Yours, t. t. m., tiie Gicae 


In reply to the critique in the first letter of Mr. Snagg, I can only 
say that the web of the story is woven in truth, and it must take its 
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course; but for the kindness which he has evinced toward me,I return 
my warmest thanks: as also for the honor conferred upon me, through 
his influence, by the Society of Infant Roarers; an honor which to say 
the least was most unexpected. My time however is so much taken 
up, that I fear I shall scarcely be able to attend their meetings with the 
punctuality which the rules of the Society and the importance of its 
objects requires: but at all times, I shall be happy to receive any com- 
munication from the members of that respectable society, or from any 


other person who numbers Mr. Snagg among his friends. — Jou. Quon. 


Che Attorney. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was one of those bitter nights that almost cut one to the heart. 
Oh! how coldly the sharp wind went hissing through the streets, mock- 
ing the shivering limbs, and breaking the hearts of the wretched and 
homeless! ‘There seemed no shelter from its fury. Up and down the 
streets, through alleys and along broad avenues, it swept with the same 
intense rigor. But the night before, the streets had been drenched 
with rain: puddles were standing in every hollow, the whole city was 
teeming with moisture, when this fierce wind came sweeping along. 
Every thing disappeared before it: pool after pool of water went as if 
by magic, no one knew where. The pavements were dry, parched as 
in the very heat of summer. The streets, which at that hour of the 
night were generally peopled with a living multitude, were empty. A 
desolation like that of a pestilence had come over them; and the cold 
winter wind went rushing madly on its course, moaning and sighing 
and howling through old buildings and dark entries and over chimney- 
tops, its own wild voice drowning the groans which it wrung from 
thousands. 

What a night it was for those who owned no home but the world, no 
shelter but the sky! Into what wretched holes they shrank ! — in stables, 
in kennels, in sheds with beasts. Shivering boys gathered at the doors 
of blacksmiths’ shops, and looked wistfully in at the red fire; and 
wretched old men stole up to the windows of rich dwellings, and 
peered in, hoping to cheer their icy hearts by the comfort which they 
saw within. Oh! could we but distinguish the sighs and groans 
which mingle in the wild melody of the north wind, as it comes career- 
ing along, how mournfully sad would be the sound! 

The forbidding appearance of the weather was not without its influ- 
ence upon a small elderly lady who dwelt in a snug house near the 
Bowery, and who was sitting in a state of great expectation in a high 
chair with a straight narrow back, in a small back parlor commu- 
nicating with a front one by folding doors. This was Mrs. Dow, the 
widow-elect of Wilkins. She was a small thin woman, tough, wirey, 
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not unlike a bundle of rattans; and many years ago it is not unlikely 
had been better looking. At all events she was to be pitied if she had 
not. But Time generally has his own way with the old and the young. 
He digs the graves of the first, and blights the bright promise of the 
second; and the widow had not escaped the general doom. She had 
resisted to the last; but the old gentleman of the sythe and hour-glass, 
finding that she was likely to prove a hard customer, and having plenty 
of leisure on his hands, instead of a storm commenced a siege; and at 
the end of fifty years Mrs. Dow had withered down into the small 
elderly lady just described. When she fell in with Wilkins she had 
retired from the combat, and though a little excitable, had betaken 
herself to meekness and prayer-meetings. Meek widows, however, are 
very apt to fancy reckless dare-devil men, especially if the widows are 
a little pious. It gives a flavor to their existence. 

The whole room had an air of comfort, doubly so from the howling 
of the blast without. Heavy curtains reached the floor and shut out 
the cold air. A bright fire burnt cheerily in the grate, before which 
stood an arm-chair, at present unoccupied. The mantel-piece was 
decorated with two plated candlesticks of a spiral form. From the 
top of each a rose of green paper peeped coyly out, and between them 
two unknown shells, brought from a distant sea, were recumbent on a 
bed of green paper carefully scolloped out at the edges. Over these, 
in a very small gilt frame, hung the profile of the late Mr. Dow, cut 
from a card, with a piece of black silk introduced in the rear, and 
showing off to all advantage a pug nose and an ample shirt-ruffle. The 
chairs in the room were all of mahogany, and were Mrs. Dow’s 
own. In truth the widow was well to do in the world, and it was this 
which excited the cupidity of Wilkins. 

As she sat in her high-backed chair she glanced restlessly at the 
clock, then looked around the room. There was a speck of dust on 
one of the chairs, so she got up and wiped it off with her handkerchief. 
‘Ah me!’ said she, pausing before a looking-glass and tenderly 
adjusting a very small curl which peeped from under her cap. ‘Our 
present state of existence is a very precarious one—very.’ And hav- 
ing uttered this moral apothegm, Mrs. Dow with equal tenderness 
bestowed a few small attentions on a fierce little riband, done up as a - 
bow, which was perched on the highest elevation of her cap. ‘ Very 
precarious indeed,’ continued she, turning first one side of her head to 
the glass, then the other, and making a desperate effort to catch a tran- 
sient glance of the back of her neck. ‘The world’s a fleeting show ; 
life’s a dream; gracious me! how the wind whistles!’ 

Having finished her interesting occupation, Mrs. Dow drew a large 
chair near the fire, sank gently into it, and fixed her eyes pathetically 
on the profile of the late Mr. D. ‘Ah! he was a dear good man — he 
was!’ and she shook her head mournfully at the profile. ‘Then she 
thought how that respectable gentleman one pleasant evening had 
thrown himself in that very arm-chair, and placing a small stool under 
each foot, and quietly observing that he intended to take a long nap, 
had subsided into a calm apoplexy, and was now finishing his nap in a 
neighboring church-yard—a neat marble slab, surmounted by two 
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cherubs beautifully carved, with curly hair and wings growing out of 
the back of their necks, being carefully placed over him to keep him 
comfortable. 

‘He was a nice man, Mr. Dow; so kind — and he died so easy! It 
was so like him—so considerate! Never gave trouble. Poor dear ! 
he always wanted to die on a suddent; and always hoped he would n’t 
suffer when he died. Providence was kind to him, very; he was grati- 
fied in both wishes. I’m sure he had every reason to be thankful.’ 

A very faint cough and a slight snuffle in the room startled the 
speaker. 

‘Who’s there?’ demanded she, a little tremulously, and not alto- 
gether without apprehension that the late Mr. Dow, encouraged by her 
reflections, and finding his quarters in the church-yard a little cool, 
might have dropped in to warm himself at her fire. 

‘Me,’ replied a solemn voice, emanating from a man-servant clad in 
a broad-skirted snufl-colored coat and rusty unmentionables. 

‘Oh! it’s you, Aaron, is it?’ said the lady sharply, as the man- 
servant advanced, and paused, with a puzzled Jook, in the middle of 
the room. ‘ What brings you here? What do you want?’ 

The man-servant uttered the single word, ‘sugar,’ at the same time 
extending toward the relict of the late Mr. Dow a receptacle for that 
article, of the smallest credible dimensions. 

‘ Sugar !’. 

The man nodded. 

‘Well, I never, in all my born-days! It was filled not (let me see, 
Monday, Friday, Tuesday, Monday, Friday,) not ten days ago, and 
more sugar! It’s sinful!’ and Mrs. Dow raised her eyes to heaven in 
pious wrath. ‘Many poor wretches,’ continued she, fumbling in her 
pocket for the keys, ‘ never have sugar in their tea. That idea should 
make this little cup last a fortnight at least. You haven’t a proper 
spirit, Aaron. If you had, the thought of the poor starving beggar in 
the street would sweeten your tea almost without sugar. I’m sure 
of it.’ 

The man-servant seemed to entertain a different opinion on the 
subject; but as Mrs. Dow took the cup from his hand and proceeded 
to fill it, he kept his thoughts to himself. 

‘There,’ said the lady, a little red in the face from bending over the 
sugar-barrel, and locking the door of the closet, ‘take that, and I hope 
you ’ll remember what I have said.’ 

‘I will,’ said the man, moving toward the door. 

‘Stop, Aaron. What did you give the lame boy, with a sick mother 
and three small sisters, when he called to-day?’ 

‘ Two cold ’taters and an inion,’ said Aaron solemnly. 

‘That’s right. Always assist the poor;’ and Mrs. Dow looked 
blandly at the solemn domestic. ‘When he comes you may inquire 
how his poor mother is. You needn’t give him any thing to-day. It 
might encourage gluttony; and gluttony, you know, is one of the great 
cardinal sins spoken against in Scripture.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man-servant, shifting his weight from one leg to the 
other 
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‘ How it delights one to have done a charitable act!’ said Mrs. Dow. 
‘Don’t you feel it, Aaron?’ 

‘Is it a queer feeling about here?’ asked the man-servant, pressing 
his fingers with an air of profound investigation in various parts of his 
abdomen. ‘A sort of emptiness?’ — 

‘It’s delightful!’ ejaculated the widow, her face glowing with 
benevolence toward the whole human race, and toward lame boys with 
sick mothers and young sisters in particular. 

‘Then I don’t feel it,’ said Aaron; and he shook his head discon- 
solately: ‘I thought I did, but it couldn’t a-been. It must ha’ been 
wind in the stomach.’ 

Mrs. Dow paid no attention to this matter-of-fact remark, but 
requested him to ‘think of that sick mother and them hungry children 
when they sat down to the meal which their bounty had provided.’ 

‘I do think on ’em,’ replied Aaron, looking hard at the small sugar- 
cup, and edging off toward the kitchen. 

‘ How the grateful tears will fill their eyes ' 

‘Wo'n’t they!’ ejaculated Aaron; ‘ especially if they ventur’ to eat 
that’ere inion. It was a raw von.’ 

Mrs. Dow drew herself up with dignity, and told the man-servant 
that he might withdraw. 

Aaron was already at the door, when suddenly he paused, and 
smoothing his hair straight over his forehead with his left hand, made 
a step or two toward the centre of the room, and looked earnestly in 
the fire. As these preparations generally indicated something, Mrs. 
Dow asked, a little sharply: ‘ Well, what now ?’ 

‘ In, this evening?’ said Aaron, with some vivacity, but making no 
other motion than a slight questioning nod of his head. 

‘In!’ replied the widow with a slight increase of shrillness; ‘ of 
course I’m in.’ 

‘'To every body?’ demanded Aaron, in the same tone. 

‘ Yes, every body.’ 

‘That Wilkins too?’ 

‘Of course to Mr. Wilkins. Why not?’ and now Mrs. Dow’s voice 
became a little louder and a little sharper. 

‘Oh! no reason in the world—none at all,’ replied the man- 
servant; ‘ but might I ventur’ ?’ 

Mrs. Dow paused to reflect; and then having made up her mind 
that an elderly man-servant in drabs was not likely to venture too far, 
she considerately assented. 

‘Well then,’ exclaimed Aaron, advancing and extending his right 
hand in the energy of his speech, ‘that chap Wilkins; you should 
guard ag’in’ him; he’s an owdacious cha-racter !’ 

‘Aaron!’ exclaimed the lady, sitting bolt upright; ‘you alarm 
me! Speak! What have you learned? What do you know?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Aaron. ‘I wish I could;’ and he shook his head 
mournfully; ‘but I suspects;’ and now the shake of his head was 
ominous. 

‘What do you suspect? I can’t bear suspense. It excites me toa 
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degree!’ And to prove this last assertion she seized the man-servant 
by the coat-collar and shook him violently. 

The man waited until she had finished, and then adjusted his collar. 
‘I suspect a great deal—a very great deal!’ said he, looking impres- 
sively into the eyes of his mistress, and sinking his voice. ‘1 know it 
by a sign that never fails.’ 

‘What is it?’ demanded Mrs. Dow, nervously: ‘quick—tell me. 
Oh my! oh my!’ 

‘The sign,’ replied Aaron confidently, ‘I know it by, is the cut of 
his eye.’ 

‘The what!’ 

‘The cut of his eye,’ reiterated Aaron, positively ; compressing his 
lips and looking at his mistress with a stern impressive air. ‘Try a 
man on all tacks, and they may fail; but let me get the cut of his eye 
and I knows him at once.’ 

‘Aaron,’ replied the widow, recovering instantly, ‘the cut of Mr. 
Wilkins’ eye is no ground for suspicion against his respectability. I 
have never seen any thing at all unpleasant in their expression, or 
denoting a bad character; and if he does sometimes sit with his feet 
on the new brass fender, and occasionally spit on the clean grate, these 
are trifles— flaws in a gem—spots in the sun. You must from this 
time cease your remarks respecting both his eyes and character, as 
he’s a friend of mine —a very particular friend.’ 

Mrs. Dow coughed slightly as she emphasized these last words, and 
the man-servant, who had nothing but mere suspicion, and that grounded 
only on a general dislike to Wilkins, drew back abashed. 

‘You may go.’ 

Aaron cast a disconsolate look at the widow, and shook his head 
mournfully | 

‘She’s a gone horse!’ said he, as he shut the door, ‘or my name’s 
not Aaron !’ 

A new course however was given to the current of Aaron’s ideas by 
a knock at the door. 

‘ There he is I s’pose,’ muttered he, showing his displeasure in the 
only manner that he dared, by obeying the summons as slowly as pos- 
sible. ‘If I didn’t know she was a-listenin’, he would n’t get in now, 
*nother.’ 

With this muttered expression of dissatisfaction, he opened the door. 

‘Is your mistress at home?’ demanded a voice which he knew to be 
that of Wilkins, although the darkness prevented his seeing his person. 

‘What’s your name?’ demanded Aaron. ‘I never lets nobody in 
without their name.’ ~ 

The man made no reply until he had thrust the door violently open, 
jamming Aaron between it and the wall, to the great annoyance of that 
person, who being somewhat prominent in the region of the stomach, 
found the compass of six inches into which he was pressed rather more 
inconvenient than otherwise. 

‘D—n you! would you let a man stand there and freeze?’ said the 
other, as he stepped in front of him. ‘ Don’t you hear the wind howl- 
ing as if hell was riding on it? Is this a night to ask a man’s name, 
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when you know it already? Get to your mistress and tell her I’m 
here. Shut the door, and be quick !’ 

‘You needn’t wait for that,’ said Aaron sulkily, passing his hand 
tenderly over the aggrieved parts of his body. ‘She’s been a-waiting 
for you these three nights. There’s the door; you can go in.’ 

‘So you’ve found out who I am, have you? It’s well you did; or 
it me have been put in your head in a way you would n’t have liked 
so well.’ 

As he said this, Wilkins turned from him and going to the room 
door, opened it, went in, and shut it after him. As soon as the door 
closed, Aaron paused, shook his fist violently at the third panel three 
successive times; indulged in several strange and uncouth distortions 
of the face, indicative of bitter hostility; then quietly went to the 
kitchen to communicate his troubles and suspicions to an elderly 
female with projecting teeth and red hair, who officiated as cook. 








CHAPTER fX.~ 


Wuen Wilkins entered the room, he spoke a few words to Mrs. 
Dow, strode directly up to the fire, and held his hands almost in the 
flame. Cold, stiff, with his uncombed hair hanging loosely about his 
face, and his beard of two days’ growth, he seemed the very picture 
of exhaustion. It had been a weary day for him. ‘The whole of the 
night before he had passed without closing an eye. He had paced his 
room over and over again; he had counted every hour: he had 
watched the dark gloom of night as it gradually mellowed into day, 
and then the golden halo as it shot up in the east, growing richer and 
richer, until the bright sun came flashing over the house-tops. Strag- 
glers began to pass his window, in the early gray of the morning ; then 
they became more numerous, and then the steady tramp of feet told 
him the day was begun, and that the thousands of souls who were to 
strive and struggle for bread had donned their harness for the labor: 
Yet like one in a dream the wretched man remained in his room. 
Strange and unconnected fancies and forms and figures flitted to and 
fro in his mind. Higgs, his wife, the attorney, presented themselves, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes together, sometimes whirling and dancing 
and flitting to and fro, and then vanishing as in a mist. But amid all 
was a vague, indefinable consciousness that there was something on 
hand; a strong oppressive feeling that there was something to be done 
which demanded immediate attention, and that he must be up and 
busy. Still he remained without stirring until late in the morning; 
but finally he rose, left the room, and went out into the street. The 
cold biting air, as it rushed over his hot forehead, partly brought him 
to himself; but no sooner had he locked the door of his house, than he 
fled from it with a feeling of terror. An undefinable guilt, a secret 
dread of he knew not what, seemed connected with it. Want of rest 
and mental anxiety had completely unstrung him, and he obeyed every 
wild phantasy of his brain like a very slave. A weary day it had 
been. He had wandered from street to street, in a kind of stupid 
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bewilderment. Wherever he saw a crowd stopping to gaze, he stopped 
and gazed with the rest. If they laughed, he laughed too, and then 
sauntered on. He went from shop-window to shop-window, gazing 
idly in. From one end of the city to the other he wandered that day. 

He stopped once near a bright curly-headed child, who was playing 
in the street, and endeavored to coax him to him. The child looked 
up, drew back from the wild face that glared on his own, and shrinking 
farther and farther off, until he reached a corner, fairly took to his 
heels. Wilkins muttered something to himself, and went listlessly on. 
In the middle of the day he was hungry, and stopping at a baker’s 
shop bought a roll, and ate it at-the counter with a ravenous appetite. 
He threw a few cents to the baker, who eyed him with fear and sus- 
picion, and felt relieved when he was gone. Several times he stopped 
in front of Bolton’s office, looked up at the gloomy building, and 
counted the windows in its front, and thought how old and ruinous it 
was ; wondered who built it; and then wandered off without going in. 
Several times he went to the corner of the street where he lived, and 
stood there, and watched his own house; and once he went to the 
window and peeped in; but all was empty; and whistling carelessly, 
he went away. But as the day waned he became wearied, and this 
unnatural state of feeling wore off. His mind gradually recovered its 
tone, and he became keenly alive to his own exhaustion. The cold 
wind, which had whistled around him the whole day unheeded, now 
became piercing: it stiffened every joint, and seemed eating into his 
very flesh. His own home was tenantless; and with little thought or 
reflection, he directed his steps to the widow’s, where he entered as 
before mentioned. 

He was too much at home, and Mrs. Dow too much accustomed to 
him, to note his peculiarities. But that night there was something in 
the appearance of the gaunt savage man that startled her. He drew 
long shivering breaths, and a cold shuddering passed spasmodically 
over him, as he began to feel the warmth. From head to foot, flesh 
and bone and blood were all cold. It seemed as if the current of his 
blood was congealed and flowed through his veins in a stream of ice. 

‘ There’s no heat in that fire, widow; it only makes one colder,’ said 
he, still standing over it. ‘More coal—more coal! The night’s 
horrible.’ 

The lady, without remark at the rough manner of her visiter, heaped 
the fire with coal. 

‘There, that’s something like,’ said he gazing with childish satis- 
faction at the huge flame that hissed and roared up the chimney. 
‘One feels that.’ 

* Are you very cold, George?’ asked Mrs. Dow sympathetically. 

‘Ay, widow, to the heart; all is cold, all except here,’ said he, 
slapping his forehead with his open hand; ‘that’s on fire! But never 
mind ; here I am at last merry as ever, and gay asa lark. I am gay, 
widow, ai’n’t I!’ said he, looking her full in the face. 

‘Oh! Mr. Wilkins,’ replied the lady, ‘what a question! You know 
you are gay — so gay!’ 

‘Of course I am,’ said Wilkins: ‘so gay,’ continued he, setting his 
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teeth, ‘that I sometimes catch myself laughing until the room rings 
and rings. God! how merry I am then!’ And a dark scowl swept 
over his face, as if a demon had passed and his shadow fallen upon it. 
‘But come widow,’ said he, flinging himself in an easy chair and 
stretching his feet to the fire, ‘ let’s drop this. I suppose you wondered 
where I was. Perhaps you thought I was dead, drowned, or had killed 
somebody, or something of that kind ?’ 

Mrs. Dow looked slightly confused, and then admitted that she had 
wondered a great deal, a very great deal; but she really did not think 
he had killed any body, although folks did such things now-a-days: 
but she didn’t think that of him. Ohno! But she had been worried 
about him; very much worried ; and hoped he had not been ill, for he 
looked as if he had. 

‘Yes I have been,’ said Wilkins, rising and taking a light from the 
mantel-piece and holding it to his own face. ‘Don’t 1 look so? It 
was a fever, and that soon brings a man down. It eats up the flesh, 
drinks the blood, and leaves nothing but the bone. I would have been 
down to that, if it hadn’t gone off as it did. I’m weak enough; a 
child might master me now.’ As he spoke, he placed the light on the 
table, and sank feebly back into the chair. 

‘Poor dear!’ ejaculated Mrs. Dow; ‘and I didn’t know it! How 
agitated I should have been at the bare thought !’ 

‘Would you, widow?’ 

‘Would I!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dow, in a tone which was intended to 
indicate to all intents and purposes that she most certainly would. 
‘Would I? Oh, George! Mr. Wilkins, I mean;’ and Mrs. Dow 
colored slightly at the lapse into which the ardor of her feeling had 
led her. 

‘Well, I believe you,’ replied Wilkins feebly. ‘One likes to know 
there is some one to care for him. ‘This feeling of loneliness is d—d 
uncomfortable. It sometimes almost chokes one. I’ve had it often.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Dow, raising her eyes pathetically to the profile of 
the late Mr. Dow, ‘it’s bad enough. I can feel for you, that I can.’ 
And Mrs. Dow shook her head mournfully, until the small riband on 
the top of her cap quivered like an aspen. ‘ When one is bereaved, 
Mr. Wilkins, then one knows what one suffers; then one finds out 
what bereavement is.’ And again Mrs. Dow shook her head mourn- 
fully, and threw a tender glance at the profile of her late husband, and 
again the small riband quivered. 

‘That’s true, very true,’ said Wilkins, scarcely heeding what he 
said; for a feeling of deep drowsiness was stealing over him. There 
was a rich enjoyment in sitting in that deep easy-chair, with the 
warmth of the fire gradually spreading through his frozen frame! A 
deep luxurious languor seemed creeping over him, stealing from limb 
to limb, wrapping itself around him, and warming his very heart. His 
past troubles and suffering passed before him with a dreamy, shadowy 
indistinctness. The thin piping voice of the widow echoed in his ears 
with a lulling sound. He heard her moral reflections upon the virtues 
and resignation of the late Mr. Dow, as they dripped from her in a 
small, incessant and pattering stream; but his mind was far, far away. 
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He saw gorgeous avenues in the crumbling fire; houses, arcades, 
palaces, cathedrals; then an arch gave way, then a column; now a 
grove of trees sank down, down. He made a faint effort to do some- 
thing. He muttered incoherently in reply to the widow; his head fell 
back in the chair, and he sank into the deep, death-like and dreamless 
sleep of complete exhaustion. 

When Mrs. Dow saw that he was sound asleep, she forbore to talk ; 
and sat watching his gaunt, haggard countenance with a look of deep 
concern. She occasionally stirred the fire cautiously, so as to keep it 
bright, without disturbing him; and she moved the light so that it 
might not flash in his eyes and awaken him. 

The sleep of the exhausted man was almost like the profound and 
never-ending rest of the dead. Not a limb moved, not a muscle. 
There lay his hollow and sunken cheek, as if cut from marble; the 
light of the bright flame playing and flickering over his face, and 
giving a strange uncertain expression to its very wildness. ‘The strong 
man had wrestled boldly with his fierce passions. ‘There had been a 
bitter struggle between body and soul; but flesh and blood had given 
out at last, and sank to the ground, dragging all his energies with 
them. 

_ Long, long did he sleep; and patiently did Mrs. Dow watch at his 

side. When he awoke he was an altered man; refreshed in body, and 
with his energies restored to their former vigor. Once more he was 
resolved, hardened, and unrelenting: with one fell purpose in view, and 
with a stern determination to carry it out at all hazards. 

The widow had not been unmindful of his other wants during his 
sleep; and when he awoke he found a table spread, with a large joint 
of cold meat and a tea-kettle steaming away at its side. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to Wilkins than this sight, 
for he was famished to the very verge of starvation. Saying little, he 
drew a chair to the table and ate voraciously. For three days his 
body had been the slave of his passions; but his physical nature was 
resuming its sway; and now he devoured what was placed before him, 
like a famished beast. Whatever may have been the habits of economy 
with which Mrs. Dow habitually amused herself, there was no stint 
there; for with all her foibles and weakness, that savage man had 
really found a tender spot in her time-warped heart. 

At last he threw himself back in the chair. ‘Ah! widow,’ said he, 
‘you know what’s good for a sick man. When the illness is off, then 
comes hunger. It makes one ravenous. I could almost eat you, 
widow.’ 

‘Lor! how you talk!’ exclaimed the lady, moving a little restlessly 
m her chair, and assuming that orange tint which in widows of bilious 
complexions passes for a blush. ‘You don’t mean it. I know you 
don’t.’ And the lady had every reason to believe what she asserted ; 
for she would certainly have made an exceedingly tough mouthful. 

‘But I do,’ replied Wilkins, for the first time in the course of the 
evening casting at the relict of the late Mr. Dow one of those insinu- 
ating glances which had heretofore been so successful in worming their 
way into her heart. 
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Mrs. Dow turned away her head, and looked into a small tea-cup 
with an air of the most desperate unconcern; though it might have 
been remarked that the small riband on the top of her cap was unu- 
sually tremulous. 

‘And you are so snug here!’ continued he, looking about the room ; 
‘very snug. Ah, widow! Mr. Dow was a happy man! He must have 
been.’ 

‘Ah! George—I mean Mr. Wilkins!’ And the widow paused. 

‘Call me George; do call me George!’ said Wilkins; ‘I shall take 
it so kind in you.’ 

‘Well then, if you really wish it;’ and again Mrs, Dow paused to 
reflect, before committing herself upon so serious a point. She being 
a widow and Wilkins a single man, it was a matter of some moment. 

‘To be sure I do,’ said Wilkins earnestly. ‘If we can’t be familiar, 
who can? If we ai’n’t married, we soon shall be; as soon as this 
cursed business of mine is done for.’ 

‘Ah! you men have so many troubles,’ said Mrs. Dow, drawinz 
a sigh so long that it seemed to come from her very toes, ‘ and so much 
to do, and so many secrets! It isn’t right, Mr. Wilkins— George I 
mean; it isn’t right. Now who would have thought it! — even J have 
never been able to find out what this business is, nor when it is to be 
ended.’ 

‘It’s in law,’ said Wilkins, ‘and you know what law is. If you 
don’t, you’re lucky. One can never tell how a law-suit will end. 
If I succeed, why then, widow, in two days you are Mrs. Wilkins.’ 

Mrs. Dow shook her head despondingly, as she said: ‘ But suppose 
you fail?’ 

‘I won’t suppose it!’ said Wilkins earnestly; ‘I won’t suppose it: 
but if I do,’ continued he, drawing in his breath, and forgetting to 
whom he was speaking, his black eye flashing, ‘let her look to herself! 
She ’ll rue it, by G—d!’ 

‘She!’ exclaimed the widow, nervously; ‘she! Mr. Wilkins, is it a 
she! Who is she? Oh! I am so agitated!’ This was doubtless true, 
for otherwise the lady would not have poured the boiling water from 
the tea-kettle on the smallest finger of her left hand, which she did. 
This slight incident aided her in regaining her composure, and also 
recalled Wilkins to himself. He replied rather doggedly : 

‘Well, this business is a law-suit. A woman is opposed to me in it. 
If she succeeds, I’m a ruined man. If she don’t, why then Mrs. Dow,’ 
said he, sinking his voice and casting a tender glance at the lady, 
‘may become Mrs. Wilkins. ‘That’s the whole of it.” 

‘Is that all! Ah!’ said Mrs. Dow, working her way through a 
crowd of small palpitations, previous to becoming composed, ‘ ah! 
I’m so excitable! I’m better now— much better. But it was a ten- 
der subject ; and I really believe, George, that I am a very little jealous ; 
the smallest morsel in the world, but yet jealous. I never had any 
thing to awaken the feeling during the life-time of the late Mr. Dow. 
I never was jealous of him; not for the tenth part of a single second.” 

‘I suppose not,’ said Wilkins, fixing his eyes on the portentous shirt- 
ruffle of that gentleman’s profile. ‘ You had no reason to be.’ 
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‘No, never,’ said the widow mournfully; ‘he was such a man; 
such a husband! Oh! George, I hope you’ll resemble him! But I’m 
afraid you wo'n’t.’ Which last fear was a very reasonable one; for 
Mr. D. having been a short fat man with blue eyes and red hair, and 
Mr. Wilkins being a tall, gaunt one, with both hair and eyes coal- 
black, there was every likelihood of her fears being realized. 

‘Well, I’m glad he’s dead!’ said Wilkins, rising. 

‘Mis-ter Wilkins!’ exclaimed the lady, starting from her chair in 
absolute horror. 

‘So I am,’ repeated Wilkins. ‘If he wasn’t, you could n’t be 
Mrs. Wilkins. But I must be off. It’s late, and I have much to do 
to-night. But before I go—one chaste salute.’ As he spoke, he 
threw an arm around the widow’s neck and gave her a hearty smack. 
Widows generally resist improprieties of any kind; and it is probable 
Mrs. Dow would have been governed in this matter by old-established 
precedent. But the consummation followed the annunciation so rapidly 
that she had not time to rally her energies before she found herself a 
kissed woman. Some rooms have very singular echoes. The echo to 
that chaste salute was a deep groan, which seemed to proceed from 
the key-hole of the door opening in the entry. Be that as it may, it 
escaped the attention of both parties concerned; and as the salute was 
not repeated before Wilkins left the house, of course there was no 
likelihood that the echo would be. 


T H E PEN. 


4N EXTRACT 





FROM A COMMENCEMENT POEM. 


WueEy in the childhood of the world a towering spirit sought 
To bow Earth’s struggling tribes before his own imperious thought, 
He bade his banners ride the breeze, waved the red sword on high, 
And soon the startling clarion sang his world-wide victory : 
But to these later days is given a less pretending wand, 

We wave an humbler symbol now of contest and command; 
For ‘the gray goose-quill’ lords it o’er the destinies of men — 
The triumphs of the Sworp forgot in triumphs of the Pen. 

A feather wins more victories than e’er did stalwart steel, 

Our authors are our bravest now — knights-errant of the quill ! 


Mute chronicler of joy and grief, of peace and passionate strife ; 
Of virtue, vice ; the gayeties and gravities of life : 
Ally in Wisdom’s palmiest hour; the veriest imp of Folly ; 
What gladdens, maddens into mirth, what drives to melancholy ; 
What bids the cheek or blanch or burn in childhood, manhood, age, 
All that man’s mighty soul conceives, it pours upon the page ; 
Shapes into seed the laboring thought, and moulds the Giuing line, 
By turns historian, orator, romancer, bard, divine. 
The scholar’s book-girt home, the maiden’s bower, 
The splendid dome where fatten wealth and power, 
The haunts of trade, the halls of lettered ease, 
Still rules the pen the master-spell in these. 
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’T is the true Proteus typified of old, 
Sacred alike to genius or to gold; 

To truth or scandal; meanness, mightiness ; 
To fact or fancy ; glory or distress ; 

To cash or classics ; debts or eloquence ; 
The world of poetry, the world of pence. 


Lo! as the daily coach comes lumbering in 

From lazy Ease, from Toil’s, from Traffic’s din, 
How the roused rabble postward wend their way, 
To greet the mail-borne message of the day ! 
Mark, at each broken seal what feelings speak 

In the warm eye, and paint the changing cheek. 
Thrift’s careful look along the missive runs 

That tells of bills and bargains, drafts and duns ; 
The partisan cons, or anxious or elate, 

The sheet that warns him of the storms of state, 
Of what may make or mar his own, his party’s fate : 
Of this so dreaded, and of that so sought 

By statesmen sage — a veto or a vote ; 

The bankrupt reads and rails at fortune’s fickleness 
And simpering Beauty clasps the messenger of bliss ; 
Lo! has the message sad or stirring been, 

Blessing or curse is poured upon the pen ! 
Perchance some breaking heart has turned away, 
Sick at the long dispiriting delay, 

Seeking but vainly, as how oft before ! 

The longed-for missive that will come no more ; 
Perchance some joyous one, with trembling breath, 
Breaks the black-boding seal that tells of death. 


The Pen !—sole scribe of mortal thought in that primeval age 
When yellow faces bent above the crisp and yellow page ; 
When the rare lore of eld they traced, those gray and cloistered men, 
On the piled parchment that proclaimed the triumphs of the pen; 
Now to the groaning press it turns, the press whose bantlings fly 

_ Thick as the snowy flakes that cloud our wild and wintry sky : 
The press, in our rude fathers’ day its weekly issue borne 
By the slow post-boy o’er the land, with echoing hoof and horn, 
Now daily speeds with swifter pace than fairy’s in a dream, 
For steaming carriers yield the road to carriers of steam. 
It speeds on wings might shame Apollyon’s ‘sail-broad vans’ of yore, 
Their vastness, and the reeking load of infamy they bore ! 
Mammoths of fiction, folly, fun, of wit and icine, 
Of scurrile slanders on the great, of mockery at distress ; 
Heralds of skilful sin, the veriest calendars of crime, 
To teach all tricks of hoary vice to childhood’s guileless prime, 
Garbage and jewels plged thas bring to Virtue’s awful eye, 
Trials and tracts, the last new sermon and the last new lie: 
My country! ‘tis the words of him, thy boldest, brightest son, 
The counsels of whose pen protect what his brave sword hath won, 
When recreant both, the pen, the press shall ‘ gild the brow of crime,’ 
Thy gallant ship of state shall breast no more the sea of time ; 
But ‘neath the wave that feeble keel go down when storms awake, 
And o’er the swift and sullen plunge no tell-tale bubble break. 
My country ! may the pen, the press, thy blessing and thy bane, 
Again fair Virtue’s stoutest friend, Guilt’s sternest scourge again, 
No more each curious avenue to sin and sadness show, 
Bid o’er thy hills and blossomy vales untainted pages go ; 
Be still the mightiest to break the towering demon’s rod, 
And win man’s spirit back to peace, to purity and Gop ! 

Bowdoin College, September, 1841. 
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The PAermaiy Esle. 


‘Tax Nereid Sisters and their Queen ! 
In grace earth’s fairest daughters they excel ; 
Pure undecaying beauty is their lot ; 
con voices into liquid ee 
hrilling each pearly cleft and sparry grot, 
iH The endivtesbed sbates where sea-nymphs dwell !’ 
Ki WorpswonrtTnH. 


— 


PART I. 


Lorp Eustace lay on his dying bed, 
And death was nigh at hand; 

And he had sent for his brother dear, 
From his home in a distant land. 


‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ though circumstance 
For many years has set 
Distance unnatural betwixt 
Our homes, thy strong affections fixed 
Our early love in boyhood’s days 
Can never all forget. 






‘ Motherless has my Mary been; 

Nor longer in this earthly scene 
May | her father be : 

O be thou a father unto her, 

And God will prosper thee !’ 


Sir Gerald took the solemn trust, 
Low kneeling by his side : 

In joy serene the father smiled, 

He blessed his brother, kissed the child, 

And then contented died. 


Like Winter old, with wind and cold, 
The sire had passed away ; 

But after his long and dreary reign 

He left, to cheer the earth again, 

A maiden, blushing in excess 

Of half-unconscious loveliness ; 

A blooming bud, or a budding flower, 

Yet bright with the tears of a — shower, 

In the year’s youth, sweet young May! 


2 eR en an nner new . . " 
- i. s epee 
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The heiress sole was she of all 
Her father’s wide domain : 
From the castle that by the sea did stand, 
Far inward stretched her fertile land; 
And all the wide champain ; 
Still scattering verdure as they ran, 
Did wide streams intervene, 
That freighted flowed through meadow green, 
Or fields of yellow grain ; 
Through woods where spotted deer are seen, 
And rustic hamlets peep between 
High hills, or dot the plain. 
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Sir Gerald was a tall, gaunt man, 
With dark and sunken eye ; 

His sallow cheek for years had burned 
Beneath a southern sky : 

And oft, when wandering alone, 

Fair Mary’s fields he gazed upon, 
And welcomed silently 

The thought, that these were all his own, 

(For the next of kin the prize would win,) 
Should Mary chance to die. 


The unforbidden thought returned, 
The young desire grew strong, 
Until within his heart said he, 
‘ Why should not chance be certainty ?’ 
God shield the maid from wrong ! 


There ’s sickness within those castle walls — 
Soft is the menials’ tread ; 
Hushed is the lute in Mary’s bower, 
Untimely fades the fair May-flower! 
And paid by the good Sir Gerald's gold, 
A skilful crone, lean, withered and old, 
Is watching by her bed. 


And kind Sir Gerald anxiously, 

And many times a day, 
Exclaims, ‘ God grant she may not die!’ 
Then upward turns his glistening eye, 
His pale lips moving silently, 

And sighing, seems to pray. 





But youth proves a than disease ; 
And to give good Sir Gerald ease, 
The crisis past, she will at last 

Perchance continue living. 
His anxious prayers are answered now, 
But gloom broods over Sir Gerald’s brow : 
Why do his grateful knees not bow 

In a devout thanksgiving ? 


*T was a gloomy night, no moon no stars, 
But a vast rayless cloud 

With breathless calm o’erhung the heavens, 

As with a sable shroud. 





"T was in the ‘small hours’ of the night, 
The early night of morn, 

Three men stole throagh the castle hall 

Up the winding stair; and one is tall — 

Hush ! hear how whisperingly he spoke ! 

And he wears meseems the cap and cloak 

That are by Sir Gerald worn. 


The old crone was there at the top of the stair ; 
She opened the door and beckoned them in 
With her long finger, crooked and thin: 

Lady Mary fair in her beauty there 
Lay sunk in dreamless sleep ; 

The careful nurse had mingled up 

An opiate in her sleeping-cup, 

That her slumber might be deep ! 
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Few words and low they spake, and what 
They did I may not say ; 

But three there were that entered there, 
And four that went away : 

And none but the crone sat there alone, 
In the bower, at dawn of day. 


An holy anchoret, some tell, 
Who built his solitary cell 
On the neighboring crag’s o’erhanging height, 
Did hear strange sounds on that calm night, 
As he said his vigil prayer. 
Footsteps, and-many a hurried word, 
And a dull plashing sound was heard 
Reéchoed from the wave below; 
But little did that good man know 
What doings foul were there ! 
There ’s mourning within those castle walls, 
And funeral preparation ; 
And meek and gentle as a lamb, 
Sir Gerald’s face reveals a calm 
And chastened resignation. 


Be eee ps nN oat settee eens kaa 
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As the evening shades come glooming on, 
While vesper bells are ringing, 

In solemn tones from the altar rolls 

The requiem for departed souls, 
That holy priests are singing. 


In the church-yard a sable pall 
Upon a coffin lies, 

And many a tear upon the bier 
Falls from Sir Gerald’s eyes. 


Earth rattles on the coffin-lid; 

And then, to close the scene, 
Fresh flowers, untimely plucked, are thrown 
To die, like her, untimely on 

The little mound of green. 


PART IT. 


Tue sun sank down behind the sea, 
The evening-star shone soon, 

And o’er the eastern hill-top trees 
Up rose the round red moon. 


There sat a youthful fisherman, 
Upon a rock sat he, 

The salt tears trickled down his face, 
And fell into the sea. 


Ere morning dawn he took his seat 
To throw the baited hook, 
But listless o’er the rock he leant 
Forgetful of his first intent ; 
And there he sat till eventide, 
His rod still idle by his side, 
Nor any fish he took. 
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But ever and anon the tears 
Were streaming from his eyes, 

And sobs were bursting from his breast, 
And deep-drawn heavy sighs. 


Oft-time he moaned, and moved his lips 
In motion still the same, 

And oft he murmured o’er, in tears, 
Some weli-beloved name. 


i All yesternight his weary feet 
The church-yard grass had trod ; 

A new-made grave lies under the yews— 
Who sleeps beneath the sod ? 


- 


From the west waves where the sun went down, 
Over the blushing deep 

A rosy mist comes rolling on, 
With slow majestic sweep. 


And from the mist afar, soft sounds 
Of music sweet are heard, 

Half like a vocal summer-wind, 
Half like a warbling bird. 





Slow winding through the mist, along 
The shore the cadence rung ; 

The Fisherman listed, and this was the song 
The gentle mermaids sung : 


MERMAIDS’ SONG. 


Te 


*O come with me, young fisherman ! 
My pearl-boat waits far thee ; 
Thy Mary sleeps with me afar, 
Beyond the deep green sea ; 
In the Mermaid Isle, the charméd isle, 
Far, far beyond the moon-lit sea! 


It 
* She ’s sleeping in her beauty-bower, 
And waiting there for thee ; 
O come with me, young fisherman, 
Beyond the deep green sea ; 
To the Mermaid Isle, the charméd isle, 
Far, far beyond the moon-lit sea!’ 


In long-drawn plaintive notes the song 
Over the waters stole ; 

The floating melody it sank 
Like hope into his soul. 


The rosy mist rolled slowly on, 
Wide spreading more and more ; 

Till it circled round the Fisherman 
As he lay on the shore. 


The pearl-boat touched the rock. He saw 
Three faces round the prow, 

And, peering through the rosy mist, 

Dim shone each moony brow. 
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He heard the nearing music well 

Its witching invitation tell, 

And heaving with its hidden spell 

He saw aa snowy bosom swell, 
Saw curved each warbling throat : 

And while he listened to the song, 
He slid into the boat. 


Then over his head up rose the mist, 
Hiding the silver moon: 

But another light, more softly bright, 
Relieved the darkness soon. 


Moon-rainbows shone about the boat, 
Changeful as sparkling foam ; 

Circle on circle round they rose, 
And formed an arching dome. 


They flitted and twined among each other, 
Like the flashes of northern light; 

And the dome, mast-high, sailed over the boat, 

Above and around, though it touched it not : 
It was a wondrous sight! 


Under the dome, on the circled tide, 

With tints reflected, multiplied, 
The dancing colors played ; 

It seemed the waving waters were 
Of molten rainbows made. 


Cleaving the many-tinted wave 
The choral mermaids swam, 

Still chanting slow in sweeter strain 

Their charméd song — the while did reign 
O’er the sea a brooding calm. 


Without a sail, or an oar, or a helm, 
How fast the boat did fly ! 
Yet the waves were silent before its prow, 
And the air it breathed not on his brow 
As he passed it swiftly by ! 


A pilot there was below the wave, 
A pilot below the keel ; 
He spun through the sea like a bird through the air, 
And the light pearl-boat on his back he bare ; 
Nor breath nor motion, in air or ocean, 
The Fisherman could feel. 


PART III. 


Tue boat speeds on! The boat speeds on! 
No boat e’er sped so well: 

Hark ! o’er the still sea, soft and slow, 
The Triton winds his shell. 


Then swifter sped the pearly barque ; 
And soon the Fisherman wist 


That the rym shore was dimly seen 
Through the 


olds of the rainbow mist. 
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Sounded again the Triton’s shell : 
The dome then rising, wide did swell, 
The rainbows dimmer grew, 
Till fading and expanding thin, 
They melted from the view. 


And naught was left but the rosy mist, 
Transparent as the air ; 

Yet it hid the Mermaid Isle, as if 
No island had been there. 


Naught but the glimmering moon-lit sea 
Now met his wondering eye ; 

Though a sound in the air did seem to tell 
The ear that land was nigh. 


The Triton wound his shell again, 
*T was louder than before ; 

And doubling echoes caught the sound, 
Answering as from a shore. 


The three mer-maidens ceased their song 
At the Triton’s third long peal ; 

Then rose the spirit before the prow, 
That had swam below the keel. 


A thin white wand was in his hand, 
And, when he rose to the air, 

Naught was around but the boundless sea 
As vacant as eternity ! 

Silence was there, in the empty air, 

The moon-lit waves looked chill and bare, 
Nor sight nor sound was there. 


He touched with his wand the Fisherman’s eyes. 
Oh, he had been blind before ! 

The air was filled with living things, 

With spirits on their whirring wings, 

And the sea was bright with glancing fins, 

And faces were there of Undines fair, 

With amber decking their sea-green hair ; 

And their azure eyes were all turned with surprise 
To the stranger the pearl-boat bore. 


Still deeper down were other forms, 
For the sea seemed as clear as the air; 
Half in the dark lurked the dusky shark, 
The ‘slid slimy eels’ glided over the strand, 
And the star-fish spangled the ‘ ribbed sea-sand ; ’ 
Rocked on the sea-swells, the porpoise rolled, 
And a thousand bright fishes of silver and gold 
Peopled the waters there. 


Before him was the Mermaid-Queen 
Enthroned in royal state ; 

She sat on the back of a monster-whale, 

Who spouted two jets of water, high 

O’er her head, like two twin rainbows pale 

On the sun-shower clouds of the evening sky : 
Neath such canopy she sate. 
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Four ‘ Dolphins bared their backs of gold,’ 

All under her throne of pearl, 
And the sea-weed green in festoons was seen 
O’er its sides and back to curl. 


Behind and above the rainbow sheen, 
The serpent of the sea was seen 

To rear his gleaming crest ; 
And the Kraken, with his thousand arms 
Stretched up to heaven for thunder-storms — 
For many a rood outspread was he, 
Like a forest in the barren sea, 
Like an army of giants at rest. 










































Suspended o’er the Kraken’s form, 

Was seen the shadowy spirit of storm 
Inwrapped in growing gloom ; 

Half-veiled behind a lowering cloud, 

Whence dull infrequent flashes rise 

As if sleepily winking his lightning-eyes, 

And muttering, iene is sable shroud, 

A sound as if he were sunk in sleep, 

While the moon-light lay on the placid deep ; 

Yet, even in dreams, on mischief bent, 

Stretched his black giant jaws, intent 

To swallow up the calm still moon 

Within his yawning womb! 


Every spirit that roamed the deep 
Or lived in ocean air, 

Every fish and every bird, 

That eye hath seen or ear hath heard, 

And a thousand, thousand more beside 

That man’s dull sense hath ne'er descried, 

Around their queen were there. 


And the Mermaid-Queen, O who was she ? 
O she was wondrous fair! 
A daintily-painted transparency, 
Compounded of water and air: 
Her eyes, that shone with a moistened light, 
That was softly dim and yet was bright, 
Were an azure green or an azure blue, 
Or a something just between the two. 
Her webbéd wings, woven of pale moonbeams 
While twinkling on the mountain streams; 
Their ribs, incrusted with gems that shone 
With flashes that gleamed and then were gone ; 
A veil of the dripping sea-weed hid 
Her bosom’s wavy swell ; 
More cannot I sing — she was a thing 
‘To dream of, not to tell!’ , 







The pearl-boat floated on alone, 
Till the Fisherman stood before her throne. 
She charmed him with her eyes’ bright sheen ; 
Her azure eyes’ soft glances, keen 
They glided cold through his veins and skin, 
A thrilling feeling — half, I ween, 

Like Winter, and half like dread: 
The pearl-boat changed to a mussel-shell, 
And sank to the bottom like lead! 


The Mermaid Isle. 


PART IV. 


ALL above and around was water now 
That had been air before ; 

It moved to and fro like a living thing, 

And made a moan-like murmuring, 
Like the rough waves’ distant roar 
Upon a rocky shore. 


The sea-weed hung, swinging and waving, 
Swinging and waving green ; 

And through the tall and bending flags 
The coral groves were seen. 


Where were the shapes that flocked around 
Thronging the peopled sea ? 

Save where some lagging half-seen sprite 
Through the distant flags might flee, 

No living thing was anywhere, 

But the mermaids fair, that brought him there, 
The mermaid sisters three. 


Now, when under the wave, he saw 
How below their virgin breast 
Their forms wound down like a fish’s tail, 
With purple and gold on every scale, 
Now flashing _ t, now glimmering pale ; 


And their bright blue fins through the waves were seen 
Plying, with golden ribs between, 
n glancing colors drest. 


But the charméd glance of the Mermaid-Queen 
Had changed himself still more ; 

He felt that his legs had run together, 
And fins were behind and before. 


And scales were between his skin and the sea; 
The water slipped by them unfeelingly, 
Like streams o’er a pebble-stone : 
His fins they plied of their own accord, 
By an instinct of their own; 
They seemed like part of another self, 
As if they knew what he would do, 
And did it themselves alone. 


One mermaid led the way before, 
One was on either side ; 
‘ Swift as the thoughts of Love,’ they cleft 
Their course through the yielding tide. 


First they sped through the bending flags, 
And then through a coral grove 

Whose bonghs were intertwined together, 

The white and the red met overhead, 
And formed an archway above. 
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Far down below, in his oozy bed, 
The sea-snake’s sinuous coils were spread ; 
The rank weeds covered his sleeping head, 
And he was couched before 
An opening dark, in which were seen 
The kelp’s broad leaves of waving green, 
And the crimson dulse flapped through the water, 
Red as ‘a banner bathed in slaughter :’ 
It was a cavern door. 


They entered in through a rift in the rock, 
And upward still they swam, 

Till to a grotto wonderful 

And beautiful they came. 

























Here of a softly-perfumed air 
The atmosphere did seem : 
With moon-stone were the walls inlaid, 
Half in the light, half in dark shade ; 
The cavern was lofty, long, and wide, 
And, opening in each indented side, 
Were deep recesses, leading on — 
A devious course through solid stone — 
To other chambers, not less rare, 
Nor favored less by sea-girls’ care, 
Which decked these pe crystalline 
With wreaths of shells, in varied line 
Of drooping sweep, or light festoon, 
Or swelling curve of crescent moon. 
The roof ain its span revealed 
With mazy intricacy ceiled ; 
Resembling in its fretted style 
Some ancient quaint cthedea pile : 
Downward the sparry pendants hung, 
And far the blazing radiance flung 
Of carbuncles, set in their tips, 
Giving the moon a half-eclipse. 
The triple-moulded ribs they shone 
With amethyst and beryl-stone ; 
All waving seemed the rest of the roof 
As of tissue made — the twinkling woof 
Inwoven with stars. (A servant-sprite 
' Wrought the magic web in a single night.) 
“ Wondrously gorgeous was the sight, 
Asa‘ yout poet’s dream !’ 
And between the central pendants, through 
A rich round window of deep sky-blue, 
Shone in the pale moon-beam. 












Here in this twilight chamber fair 

Shone all that ever ocean bare 

Of beautiful, or rich, or rare, 
With self-born brilliance ; all 

The natural wealth the waters boast, i 

With gems by shipwrecked mariners lost, 

Incrusted the spangled wall. 


Below the water, the wrinkled sands 
Were studded with jewels bright ; 

And up through the wave came glistering rays 
Of faintly-tinted light. 
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In it the self-illumined gems 
Gazed on their twinkling diadems, 
Shadow with shadow naang 
And the tide, with its thousand crystal eyes, 
Did twinkle back their glancing. 


But the gayest of all was a deep alcove 
Beneath the boughs of a coral grove, 
Where floated a couch, it seemed ; 
Its curtains were wrought of the Nautilus’ sails 
That sported once in ocean gales ; 
Festoons of pearls were hung around, 
Pearls that of every hue were found ; 
They shone with a mild and misty light, 
And from their mingled tints a bright 
And diverse radiance beamed. 


A lovely form on the couch was laid, 
Each eye, in deep repose, 

Was veiled behind a blue-veined lid, 

Whose silken fringes but half hid 

What they would fain disclose. 


One pale soft cheek on her snowy arm 
All motionless was laid : 

Her tresses brown they hung adown, 

Dipping their circlets in the tide ; 

Whence little ripplings, side by side, 
In the quivering moon-light played. 

Her vest, of silver-vapor made, 

Cc’ warp was light, the weft was shade, 
oven cunningly by magic hand 

In the tiny looms of faérie-land,) 

With many a swell half visible, 

Whose outline soft no tongue could tell, 

Inwrapped the slumbering maid. 






Like the beamy glory shed 

Round an infant Jesus’ head, 

The moonbeams shone on that lovely one, 
A silvery bright air-shower ; 

*T was Mary fair lay slumbering there, 
And this was her beauty-bower ! 


PART V. 


‘ Hist! Music with a witching tone 
4 The while is breathing round : 

; And yet in sooth I ead not say 
That voice e’er sang so sweet a lay; 
O say not that it was a voice, 

But call it voiceless sound. 






I could not tell the song it sung, 
The words were of another tongue — 
They sounded soft and slow; 
As when in sultry summer weather 
The air and the sea are whispering together, 
Waves — their regular lengths along, 
The measured rhythm of ocean-song, 
Murmuring in ebb and flow. 
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The music had a deeper swell 
Than Arion’s dolphin-charming shell. 
The various, omnipresent sound 
Uttered itself from all around, 
Clear, echoing, whisp’ring, circling, ringing, 
As if the very walls were singing, 
All seemed so musical. 
With open ears the rangéd shells 
Drank in the ‘ dying fall ; ’ 
The curtained pearls they seemed to be, 
Amid this melting melody, 
By their own will so breathless still, 
As they were listening all. 


Not palpable this melody, 
Like human music, seemed to be: 
For every note from a mortal throat 
Doth come from some particular re 
And fills as it were but one half of the air; 
This through the whole round atmosphere 
With sweet vibrations wound, 
As if spirits that are themselves but air 
Had gently wooed their brother-air 
To change itself to sound. 


The mazy tones, forever new, 
Crept lingering, loitering, winding through 
The labyrinths of the wondering ear, 
As if ever just beginning to hear 
A never-ending strain : 
And when you thought that all was still, 
You heard the sound again. 


The Fisherman in wonderment 

A moment listening stood ; 
Then gazed on the couch with deep devotion, 
As, rocked with undulating motion, 

It floated on the flood. 


When lo! the couch began to glide 

Over the rippling, sparkling tide, 

And the sea-girls swam on either side, 

The sleeping fair in their arms to bear, 
And through the wave to guide. 

Then the inarticulate music, swelling, 

Following forsook its moon-stone dwelling ; 

And, as they left the deep alcove, 

And sped again through the coral grove, 

And through the bending flags did flee, 

They heard its warbling minstrelsy : 

Thrilling the soul, through the waves it stole, 
And echoes faint replied. 


And the sea-sisters three sang merrily, 

And waved their locks of green, 
As gaily they bore their charge before 
1e throne of the Mermaid-Queen. 


*T was the early matin hour ; the time 

Of the first watch after the midnight chime. 
The Kraken’s arms, below the sea, 

Were folded all ; asleep was he. 
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The sea-snake, cased in glossy green, 
Lay in slumbering coils of spotted sheen, 
And the mer-women gay had glided away, 
In their coral caves to rest: 
The.Spirit of Storm, with his lightning eyes, 
Lay, lulled to sleep by murmuring sighs, 
n a zephyr’s balmy breast. 


The young Queen reclined in a purple shell, 
So nfently rocked by the ocean swell, 

at scarce it seemed to move. 
Her webbed wings, of the moonbeams moulded, 
Arching over her head were folded, 
And round her form half immaterial, 
Fairies had wrapped a robe aérial. 
Transparent as the pure blue skies, 
The stars shone through her azure eyes, 
In which their tender twinkling light 
Shone softer, sweeter, yet not Sal bright, 

Than from their orbs above. 


And while he watched her beauty rare, 
Soft sounds of silence filled the air; 
Such as in Nature’s beauties fair 

Do a mute life betoken. 
The sounds he can hear with his outward ear, 
Though he feels and knows they cannot be 
From the distant earth, or the air, or the sea, 
But from within come echoingly, 
From the caves of long-gone Memory, 

By wondrous charm awoken. 
"T is as when, in the noon of a summer’s day, 
By the cicada’s roundelay, 
By the cool clear brook in its bubbling play, 
Or by the murmuring wings of bees, 
By whispering trees, or sighing seas, 

Silence is bred, not broken. 


The lovely Queen of the Mermaid Isle 
She gazed on the Fisherman the while, 
With charméd glance and witching smile, 
When again his own form he wore. 
Then a deep thrill came o’er his quivering frame ; 
And loves, and longing, and fond thoughts thronging, 
And burning hopes, sprang in his breast, 
Such as had seemed to be at best 
But hopeless dreams before. 


And Mary feels the charm that lies 

Within those star-lit, cerulean eyes. 

The marble-white from her cheek has fled 

’Fore the blush of life, with its delicate red ; 

And her heaving breast and flitting smile 

Told tales of conscious love-dreams, while 

(Still all by magic sleep oppressed,) 

She sank on her lover’s throbbing breast. 

Then under the twain, from the depths of the main 
The pearl-boat rose again ; 

And, gath’ring its folds from its island-home, 

Over them rose the rainbow-dome. 

With reflex hues the water played 

Beneath its ever-varying shade : 
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Then, like a distant village bell, 

The Triton wound his canola shell, 

And the sea-girls raised their choral strain, 
And away o’er the glassy main! 











PART VI. 






"T was at the time of morning prime : 
’Fore the dawn’s gray light the shades of night 
O’er the western hills began to flee, 
And the eastern dim stars drowsily 

Were winking at the morn, 
When the boat glided over the quiet bay 
To the smooth rock, where the live-long day 
In sobs and tears the Fisherman lay 
Despairing and forlorn. 

















The mer-maidens left them on that rock 
Where the setting moonbeams lay : 
Then the rosy mist rolled over the boat, 
And on the air sweet sounds did float ; 

A sad yet pleasing strain they sung — 
Reuith: the lone shore the cadence rung, 
And echoing died away. 






The Lady Mary was now once more 
With her own green fields around her ; 

But she could not wake from her slumber yet, 

For the magic sleep still bound her. 





















The Fisherman watched her ruby lips, 
And the fringe round her closéd eyes ; 

And he thought of the time when, a child, he dreamed 

That he was in Paradise. 


There lived near by a noble Knight, 
Who, at the peep of dawn, 

Mounted his gallant hunting barb, 

And to the chase is gone. 


But the hounds ahead, in the heat of the chase, 
Turned aside near the sea-shore, where 
Round a sleeping form they silent stood, 

And all in wonder stare ; 
And the huntsmen crossed themselves, as if 
An angel had been there. 


Amazed, the Knight in haste rode up, 
When lo! in sweet surprise, 
Her blue-veined lids unclose before 
The brilliance of her eyes, 
? As at morn before the unveiling sun 
The white cloud-curtains rise. 





The Knight was young and beautiful, 
With an eye of baamaiing blue ; 

The tender down upon his cheek 

Scarce dimmed its blooming hue : 
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His graceful form was gaily decked, 
His hand was small and fair, 

And round his open smiling brow 
Fell his clustering light-brown hair. 


The Fisherman’s eye was deep and dark, 
And with weeping and watching dim : 

His shagged locks were all unshorn, 

His a sun-burnt and weather-worn, 
Could she deign to look on him? 


Lady Mary gazed on the noble Knight; 

And she knew by his broad plume, nodding white 
O’er his cap of crimson gay, 

That under her window he thrice had sung 
Of love a tender lay. 

And what could a maiden think of a knight 

Who, by the young moon’s mellow light, 

With passioned love-songs waked the night ? 
Refuse to love him? Nay! 


In his arm the young Knight deftly raised her, 
Upon his barb he gently placed her, 
hen took the bridle-rein ; 
And holding converse sweet, together 
They paced across the plain. 


The Fisherman watched her form, until 
They disappeared behind the hill 
That bounds the spreading lea ; 


Then a tear-drop fell — and once he sighed : 
‘Forever lost!’ he wildly cried, 
And plunged into the sea. 


PART VII. 


But during all this wondrous night 
How did Sir Gerald sleep? 

Did dreams of new wealth bring delight ? 
Was his slumber calm and deep ? 


The night before the funeral 
Little I ween he slept; 
The first night after, his poignant grief 
In sleepless mourning sought relief — 
Sir Gerald ‘ waked and wept.’ 


Now wearied nature claimed repose ; 

But he feared to sleep alone, 
And he dared not sleep with another, lest 
Unconscious mutterings in his rest 


Should tell what he had done. 


Before he closed his aching eyes, 
He heard the midnight bell : 

The solemn tones to him did sound 
The tolling of a knell! 
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He slept. In a dream he saw broad lands 
And gems of wondrous size; _ 

Vast heaps of coinéd gold did feast 
His avaricious eyes: 

With greedy joy he stretched his hands 
To clutch the glittering prize, 

When long worms with their slimy forms 

Crawled cold and clammy round his arms, 
And clinched them like a vice ; 

The chilly horror in his veins, 

It froze his blood to ice ! 


And ghast snakes’ forkéd tongues and fangs 
Did hiss and grind in his face ; 

While arms of crooked flame did stretch, 

Burning to clasp the sordid wretch 

In their intense embrace ! 


In fear he started! Along the wall 
Sadly the night-wind sighed ; 

And slowly o’er the marble floor 

The cold moon-beam did glide. 
































He slept again. He was in a vault 
Dim-lit by lantern dark: in thought 
From every eye close-hid, 
Filling a coffin with stone and sod, 
And screwing down the lid. 
, When he looked up, and from on high, 
; Lo! a serene and bright blue eye 
Was watching what he did! 


Trembling he woke. Along the wall 
Softly the night-wind sighed ; 

And nearer o’er the marble floor 

Did the quiet moon-beam glide. 





He slept again. Before his eyes 
The crag o’erhanging the sea did rise ; 
And falling swift down to the wave below, 
Was a woman’s form in a robe of snow: 
How he strained his eye and his listening ear 
To see the dim form disappear, 
And the sound of the deep dull plash to hear! 
But the sinking form, to his fearful stare, 
Falls slower, and stops in middle-air ! 
From her fair neck the stone, unbound, 
Drops alone in the wave with a deadened sound ; 
. While, struggling free from the twisted band, 
For help was stretched a quivering hand, 
And a shrill shriek rends the skies : 
More shrill, the sky echoes back the cry ; 
And, ’fore his starting eyes, 
The form begins to rise! 







In terror he woke: his flesh did quake — 

What sees he now? Does he dream awake? 
Standing before his bed 

There ’s a woman’s form ina dank white shroud! 

Round her snowy neck, by death-pains bowed, 
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Is a corded mark in a circle dark; , 

Her rigid face is pale and stark ; 

Her eyeballs glare — a glassy stare ! 

In wild locks hangs her dripping hair, 
And the sea-foam is on her head. 


‘’T is she!’ he cried; and, quick as light, 
From the casement he oy —a fearful height! 
Ten fathom down he fell. 
Yet started, flying, to his feet, 
For fiends bore him up unhurt, to meet 
A death more horrible. 


Like Panic, over the rocks he fled 
With wondrous speed and wild : 
"T was startling strange to see a man 
So furious, haggard, wild and wan, 
In the silent moonshine mild. 


a backward staring, he descried 
That awful form behind him glide, 
With a scowl on her pallid face ; 
And her cold and skinny hands outstretchéd, 
Urged fast and faster the maniac wretched 
n his terrific race. 


Sir Gerald, hold! the crags are here! 
But she follows close behind ! 

Sir Gerald! Sir Gerald! the sea is near, 
But nearer is Sue behind! 


Ha! ha!—o’er the cliff he ’s plunged, hell-driven 
By the phantom-fiend, Remorse ! 
= from the green brine hungry sharks 
aped up at the caitiff-corse ! 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue old moon in the young moon’s arm 
In shadowy slumber lay ; 

And one short month, how enviously ! 
Had swiftly passed away. 


When, on the eve of a sunny day, 
To the village-church there hied, 

With merry bells ringing, and young girls singing, 
A bridegroom and a bride. 


And well I ween a sight was seen 
Both beautiful and rare, 

When Sir Frederick, the noble Knight, gave troth 
To Lady Mary fair 


There was jolly cheer in the castle-hall 
When the wedding-feast began ; 

With dainties stored then groaned the board, 
And free the rich red wine ran : 

And the Bridegroom gy and his lovely Bride 
—— Forgot the Fisherman ! 
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But the mermaid-sisters had carried him 
Before their Island Queen ; 
With witching smile and magic eye 
She charmed his bitter misery ; 
And by oblivion took away 
The grief that in his bosom lay, 
With its gnawing anguish keen. 
She changed his form; and now he roves 
With the mer-women free through coral groves, 
And the moon-stone cave, with its pearl-alcoves, 
Deep down in the ocean green. 


And often at night, near that charméd shore, 
On the salt-breeze borne along, 

The mariner hears, o’er the moon-lit wave, 
The sea-boy’s distant song. 


J. Ruzyw Pixsoryn, 


THE THUNDER-CLOUD. 


‘Intonnere poli, et crebris micat ignibus wether.’ — Virorr. 


A sone for the Thunder-cloud, gloomy and dark ! 

Whose shafts never fail, never swerve from their mark: 
Whose voice is far louder than Ocean’s wild roar, 

When his foam-crested waves lash the rock-bound shore ; 
A song for the Thunder-cloud, frowning and black ! 
Right onward it cometh, it ne’er turneth back. 


O! heard ye that sound? °“T was a low rumbling jar, 
Like the noise of the battle, when heard from afar ; 
And see yon dark mass, rudely piled in the west, 

And moet 2 the red lightning which glares on its breast ! 
Now swiftly it rises, its dark wings outspread — 

It filleth the heart of the gazer with dread. 


It rolls and it whirls, but it still presses on; 

It o’erspreadeth the sky, it hath darkened the sun !\ 
Its black wreaths unfold, and swift leaps out the flash, 
With a rattle, a roar, and a deafening crash ; 

’T is the Thunder-cloud fierce! right onward it comes, 
While men, terror-stricken, retreat to their homes. 


The oak on yon hill-top, for many a year 

Hath spread out his arms, without blenching or fear ; 
The trees of the forest which stood by his side, 

Have bow’d to the axe of the woodman, and died : 
The children beneath those huge branches that play’d, 
Have grown up to manhood —are laid with the dead ! 


But mark yon red blaze, darting swift from the skies ; 

Down, down through the crest of the strong Oak it flies! 

It wraps his broad branches in bright lurid flames — 

A loud-roaring crash the proud triumph proclaims. 

‘ Though long he had breasted the storm and the blast, 

The Thunder-cloud conquers the brave Oak at last!’ F. G. F. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Toxen anp Artantic Sovventr. An Orrertnc ror CHRISTMAS AND THE 
New Year. pp. 320. Boston: Davin H. Wittiams. 


Ir seems a long time, in our memory, since the first number of the ‘ Atlantic 
Souvenir,’ the pioneer of the American tribe of annuals, made its appearance in 
this country. It was a pompous, corpulent little volume; but it took the public 
approbation captive at once, even as the ‘ Lady’ held the ‘ Merlin’ prisoner in the 
frontispiece, by a delightful species of bondage. From the Bay of Fundy to the 
Gulf of Mexico the ‘ press-gang’ vied with each other which should say the most 
flattering things of the first American annual. Since that period, how these 
‘painted bladders’ have swarmed upon the public! Year after year saw them 
increase, until at length they began sadly to deteriorate in literary merit and 
attraction, and the public to grow tired of their mere prettinesses, internal as well as 
external. Their circulation began to decrease; and in the mean-time kindred 
English manufactures, prepared mainly for the ‘daughter country,’ began to multi- 
ply in our markets, and the native article experienced a still farther decline. At 
the present moment, two or three works of this description, of a sterling literary 
character, alone hold sway among us, and command a deserved popularity. Fore- 
most among these, we regard the ‘Toxen,’ which presents this season literary 
attractions of a high order and value. Of the illustrations, it will be sufficient to 
say, that their execution in the first style of the art of celature was secured by the 
employment of those eminent engravers, Messrs. Rawpon, Wrieut, Hatcu and 
Smituie. The subjects are various and well chosen. We check them, as it were 
by catalogue. The first, ‘The Bracelet,’ is a fine engraving, but the lady seems to 
have just stepped from under the hands of a French hair-dresser. The frontispiece 
has an atmosphere of softness suited to the character of the design; ‘ Rockland 
Lake’ is a faithful transcript of a most picturesque and beautiful scene; the 
‘Oaken Bucket,’ with the enticing farm-house and the vista of quiet loveliness 
opening beyond, is admirable ; and ‘ The Outward Bound’ is perhaps as good as an 
engraving can be of Bircn’s matchless sea-sketches, which require his natural 
coloring and ocean atmosphere, if adequate justice would be rendered them. 
‘ Winter’ is excellent; ‘Metamora’ by Forrest is portrayed with great faithful- 
ness and spirit; and ‘ The First Ship’ has many of Cuarman’s beauties and not a 
few of his defects. Who, for example, ever saw such a tree as the one he has here 
depicted ? 
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In its literary contents, the ‘Token’ is unwontedly rich, and quite superior to 
any of its rivals. ‘The Seen and the Unseen,’ by Rev. Mr. Peasovy of New- 
Bedford, is one of those thoughtful moral essays which come home to the hearts of 
men with all the force of a powerful and eloquent sermon. So admirable is the 
style and so just the sentiments of this article, that we should be tempted to copy it 
entire, but for the publisher’s remonstrance against wholesale appropriation. ‘ The 
Two Locks of Hair,’ a translation by Mr. Lonerettow, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, is a beautiful poem. ‘The Teachings of Autumn,’ too, by Mr. GreEnwoop, 
are worthy that gentleman’s reputation. There is a winning tenderness, an easy 
grace, in the style, which it would not be difficult to trace to its true source, even 
though the name of the writer were not given. We have seen nothing better from 
the eminent pen of PercivaL, for many years, than the ‘ Classic Melodies’ in this 
volume, which evince alike his fine ear for the melody of verse, and the variety 
and facility of his execution. Miss Harrier Beecner Stowe, whom we should 
class with Miss Mirrorp as a graphic delineator of rustic life and manners, has 
furnished a pleasant story, in ‘The Yankee Girl;’ Mr. J. R. Lowett, in the 
‘ Ballad of the Stranger,’ teaches consolation to the afflicted in a quaint yet touch- 
ing poem; and Mr. Pierrot has illustrated ‘The Bucket’ with some natural 
lines, which sparkle like the drops of the cool draught they celebrate. Many other 
writers, whom we lack space to indicate, add to the attractions of ‘The Token,’ 
which we take pleasure in warmly commending to the acceptance of our readers. 


Jutian: or Scenes in Jupga. By the Author of Letters from Palmyra and Rome. 
In two volumes. pp.691. New-York: C.S. Francis. Boston: J. H. Francis. 


Our readers, who are especially familiar with the writings of Mr. Ware, will 
need no additional incentive to the possession of the volumes before us. We 
shall not anticipate their enjoyment by following the author through his pages in 
our own; but simply indicate, by a few extracts, how well the spirit which per- 
vaded the Palmyra Letters, and which secured their wide-spread popularity, is 
preserved in those under notice. The ‘Scenes,’ as we gather from the preface, are 
purely fictitious, with no foundation whatever in historical fact, except where an 
obvious agreement will be found with the Scriptures. "Wherever the story deviates 
fromi the straight course of the New-Testament record, it is to be taken as imagi- 
nary — illustrative merely of the period chosen. We are again profoundly impressed 
with the life-like characteristics of our author’s narrative and descriptive style. 
Indeed his ‘ Letters’ are little less than a series of elaborate paintings, filled up 
with such care in all the minor accessories, as almost to do away the impression 
that the whole is after all but an illusion. We shall illustrate these remarks by one 
or two striking pasSages. In the following, the writer must be supposed to have 
crossed the Jordan, and to have approached by the barren wastes and rocky defiles 
beyond its western bank, near to the holy city : 





* You will nely believe it was with no common emotion that I found myself drawing near for the 
first time to so celebrated a place. The sentiments which possessed me when I first beheld from the 
ocean the outlines of Lebanon and first set my foot upon the soil of Cesarea, were again present. As 
I ascended the eastern side of the Mount of Olives, passing through Bethany, and knew that upon 
reaching its summit or coming to its descent the long-expected prospect would break upon me, I could 
with difficulty restrain my pace to that of Judith’s mule, whose step seemed slower than ever before. 
But the hill was in due time surmounted, and soon as we had crossed a part of its summit, and passed 
from out the groves which clothe its western brow, the city, as it were in a moment of time, stood 
before us in its whole extent, no object whatsoever intervening to cut off the least portion of the 
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prospect. Mount Moriah crowned with its Temple rising from the vast supporting walls that form a 
part of the hill on which it stands, Mount Sion with its shining palaces, Acra and Bezetha, the heavy 
walls of the city girding it about, with their gate-ways and frequent towers — all Jay before me a vision 
of greatness and beauty not surpassed by any other I had ever beheld. The vast assemblage of temple, 
palace, and dwelling, with the swarming populace and all the thousand nag of overflowing and active 
life, struck the mind the more impressively too from standing, as it all did, in the midst of surrounding 
hills, whose bare and rugged tops and sides gave no token of aught but sterility and death. The eye 
beheld nothing upon them but flocks of sheep among the gray rocks, hardly to be distinguished from 
the rocks themselves, and so only adding one more to the other features of desolation. Another scene 
was, however, presented by fertile valleys at their feet thickly inhabited, their olive orchards, and 
their vineyards creeping a little way up the barren hill-sides. At the roots of the hill we were upon, 
and all along upon the banks of the Kedron, the white, pointed tents of strangers and travellers were 
visible, who had, like ourselves, come thus early to witness the events that should ensue, while the 
roads leading to the gates of the city, and crossing the plain in all directions, were filled with crowds 
of those who on horse and on foot or in vehicles of every various kind were arriving or departing. 
Clouds of dust, converted by the rays of the setting sun to a-gaudy purple hue, rose and hovered over 
the whole scene, through which glittered the shining points of polished harness, or the steel trappings 
of troops of Roman horse as they shot swiftly along. We stopped and gazed ere we descended the 
hill, that we might enjoy awhile the beauty and magnificence that were spread out below. + + + I 
was filled with admiration as I drew nearer to the walls, and saw their immense height and thickness, 
and the strength of the gates with the defences of their vast towers, and considered that, owing to 
these things and to its natural position, it was a place absolutely impregnablé. On this side, indeed, 
the city derives great advantage from the height of the ground on which it stands, in addition to that 
of the walls. But were there the walls alone, it seemed to me an impossible thing that they should 
either be surmounted by an enemy, or demolished by engines. Onias with a proud step,.as he beheld 
my wonder, led me on to the gates, and through them into the city, pointing out as he went the build- 
ings that were most remarkable, and the persons also whom we met, who were distinguished for their 
office or their power over the people. At length hastening along the streets, now thronged with those 
who were pouring also in the same direction, we reached the great object of my desire, that which 
from my infancy [ had ever wished to behold, the Temple. Truly did Herod show his magnificence 
in this vast and beautiful structure. If in other cities, as Ihave seen, he did great things and well 
worthy of admiration, here he did greater still; so that, as I judge, all that together he had built in 
Caesarea would not compare with what, for grandeur, perfect workmanship, proportion, and variety of 
beauty, he accomplished in Jerusalem in this single building. The marble of which it is built is beauti- 
ful and polished to the smoothness of crystal, yet are the separate pieces so large that it is surprising 
they should-have been laid in their places safely and without injury at such heights. The innumerable 
columns surrounding the courts of the Gentiles and the Women, and supporting the porticoes which 
encompass the building, create unfeigned astonishment in the beholder. 

* All parts of it on the morning of this Sabbath I found swarming with the numbers of those who 
had come up, some to worship, some, like myself, strangers from remote parts to wonder and gaze, and 
some to converse and learn the news of those who had recently arrived. The name of Jesus was 
heard from every one, as he passed talking with another, or as he addressed yourself. All were asking 
some question concerning him of those who, they supposed, might know better than themselves, or 
else answering those who had made inquiries, or else loudly and fiercely disputing concerning his 
character, authority, and works, and the designs of the Council. In the outer courts, where the meaner 
sort of people assemble, no measures were kept among those who disputed, but words often came to 
blows, and peace was restored only by the interference of officers of the Temple. 

“*The question put by all to all was, ‘ will he come up to the feast? who can tell!’ As I stood 
upon the upper steps of those leading to the Treasury, I was accosted by one, who said ‘ Sir, can you 
tell me if Jesus will be at the feast?’ [ answered that I could not, but I trusted much to the general 
persuasion that he would come. Though none can say that he will from any certain powieeare yet 
all feel assured that he will, and there are none to say nay. Such general convictions commonly turn 
out well founded. 

““¢What you say,’ he replied, ‘is trae. Seeing you, however, but now in company with QOnias of 
Beth-Harem, I looked for more certain intelligence at your hands, as Jesus has of late been in those 
regions.’ 

a He has moved so fast,’ I replied, ‘ from place to place, as if hasting to complete some work that 
he had to do in season, that it is likely none can tell wheré he has been, or where he now is, save those 
disciples, who, as I hear, never leave him.’ 

‘¢ Some others know a little,’ cried a voice at my side, ‘ as well as those of whom youspeak. Two 
days ago he was in the Per#a, beyond Jordan — to be in the outskirts of Jericho on the Sabbath, where 
{ doubt not he now is. And what is more, he will be in Jerusalem at the feast.” So saying he turned 
away, and passing from place to place, repeated his news to as many as would hear. ‘ This is news 
indeed,’ said he who had first spoken. ‘ It will crowd the city more and more.’ ” 


The approach of the Saviour to Jerusalem is thus vividly described; and the 
reader will agree with us, that it well deserves to be classed among the productions 
of a great artist’s pencil: 


“ Another day has come and gone — Jesus has entered the city —I have seen him. 

“ Early in the morning it became apparent, that that would take place which had been looked for. 
For so soon as the gates were open, the people began to pour forth, and throng the road leading by the 
house of Heber and over the Mount of Olives to Bethany. As the day advanced, the crowds increased 
of persons of all sorts and conditions, the old as well as the young, the rich and poor, women and little 
children. It seemed as if the whole city had come abroad to honor by its presence and welcome, at 
least witness, the entrance of one who was either to reign over it as King, or else, it might be, fall a 
sacrifice to the rage of the present rulers. If one might judge by the countenance, but especially by 
the language which continually fell upon the ear, they who had thus come abroad had come in the 
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spirit of friendship, and with the intention to show that if Jesus would meet them in their wishes, 
they on the other hand would acknowledge and receive him. As these crowds passed by our tent, 
loud and ardent in their talk, their lively gesticulations, as well as their voices, showing what hopes 
and passions were ruling within, it was in vain that I longer tried to resist the contagion, but leaving 
Judith and Ruth at the tent door, threw myself into the midst of the living mass, and was borne along 
with it up the Mount, and on toward Bethphage and Bethany. When we had reached the brow of the 
hill and were about passing it, the sound of voices as of a great number caught our ears, and looking 
forward we beheld where, as the road suddenly turned, Jesus, surrounded by another multitude, came 
on toward us. The air was now filled with the exulting cries of the approaching throng, which, caught 
up by us and those who were behind, rolled on an increasing shout even to the gates of the city, 
announcing to those who covered the walls and the towers, that Jesus was drawing nigh. Never were 
a people, I believe, so carried away by what cannot be termed other than a sacred zeal. No language 
was too lofty and confident for them to utter, no acts of homage too expressive to render of their loyalty 
and devotion. The way was all along strewn with the leaves and branches of trees, which the eager 
sages tore from the groves that bordered the road ; branches of the Palm were waved over their 

eads, and ever, as Jesus slowly moved on, often wholly obstructed by the struggling crowds, they who 
were immediately about him cast their garments in the way as before a king. Many, especially such 
as had at any time received benefits of healing at his hands, or whose friends had been restored by his 
power, cast themselves down prostrate on the ground, as the only sufficient sign they could offer of 
their reverence and gratitude. - + * He seemed buried in thought for the most part as he rode 
along, save that now and then he briefly responded to the cries or the questions of those who pressed 
about him. But he spake not many words, or so that more than a very few could hear, until we were 
come to the descent of the Mount of Olives, and the city suddenly came into view in all its glory — its 
walls, and towers, and house-tops covered with her thronging inhabitants. He then paused; and 
beholding with both astonishment and pity, as it seemed, the scene before him, tears fell from his eyes ; 
and though I could not hear with distinctness all that he said, he appeared to express apprehensions of 
great evil and disaster as about to overtake Jerusalem and Judea, of enemies who should assail and 
oppress them, and lay them waste. All who heard were struck with amazement, and one to another 
uttered in secret tones their astonishment. Thus while the innumerable multitude of those who 
encompassed him, and hailed him King and Deliverer, and could find no words of joy in which to give 
vent to the hopes that were within, he rejoiced not, but was evidently sad. The sight of the city with 
its populace all awaiting him, and the sounds of their tumultuous cries as they were borne to us from 
afar, and the waving of their hands in token of welcome, seemed to awaken no feeling of triumph in 
his heart, but, instead, drew forth tears. I confess that I was also astonished ; and could only say, the 
whole of this man is mysterious and impenetrable — we know him not — we do not comprehend what 
he is, nor what he has come to do. 

«“ Thus we moved on — but hardly moving by reason of the constantly increasing throngs of people — 
to the sublime music of their acclamations, which without ceasing filled the air. As we came against 
the house of Heber, our humble tents [ beheld swept away and trampled into the earth by the descen- 
ding torrent, which, swelling beyond the limits of the road, spread far into the grounds on either side. 
No other end seemed to be regarded by those who composed these crowds, than, if possible, to keep 
within sight of the object of their worship or the hearing of his voice ; and but that a Divine Providence 
seemed to protect the people, great numbers would have perished, trodden into the earth by those who 


1 
— m dly on, forgetful, in their struggles for precedence, of the feeble and the young who filled 
eir way. 


Avropiocrapny, Reminiscences, anp Letters or Jonn TrumBvtt, from 1756 to 


1841. In one volume, large 8vo. pp. 439. New-York and London: Witry 
anv Putnam. 


We have already announced this work, and spoken of the superior character of 
its numerous engravings, from original drawings by its distinguished subject, and 
its excellent typographical execution. It remains only briefly to characterize its 
literary attractions. All who know Col. Trumsv tt, or are familiar with his public 
career, are aware that in the wars of the American revolution he was not only a 
spectator but a participant ; that his pictures of the memorable battles between the 
Americans and their early foes have been cherished by his countrymen as graphic 
records of events ‘all of which he saw and part of which he was ;’ but it may not 
be as generally known to all our readers, that our author travelled much abroad, 
after the establishment of our independence, mingling in the best European ranks, 
sketching as he moved scenes and characters with his pencil, which are re-pro- 
duced in the volume before us; and that in London he was arrested and confined 
as an American prisoner, and finally liberated at the instance of an eminent British 
statesman. These matters and nameless numbers more we must counsel the reader 
to examine at large in our author's very beautiful book. 
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Tue Battie or Bunker Hitt. — We have never seen a more clear, intelligible, 
and in all respects a better-written description of the Battle of Bunker-Hill than is 
contained in an Oration delivered at Charlestown, (Mass.,) in June last, in com- 
memoration of that remarkable event, by Rev. Georcr E. Exxis. So graphic are 
the details, so complete the panorama which the orator causes to pass before the 
eyes of the reader, that we are almost tempted again to rehearse in these pages this 
oft-told tale. And as it is, we must be pardoned for presenting one or two spirited 
extracts. The annexed passage succeeds a description of the intrenchments thrown 


up in the night by the Provincials, a scene so finely depicted in Coorer’s ‘ Lionel 
Lincoln :’ 


‘* The instant that the first beams of light marked distinctly the outlines of the Americans, and of 
their intrenchments upon the hill, the cannon of the Lively, which floated nearest, opened a hot fire 
upon them, at the same time arousing the sleepers in Boston, to come forth as spectators or actors in 
the eruel tragedy. The other armed vessels, some floating batteries, and the battery on Copp’s Hill, 
combined to pour forth their vollies, uttering a startling and dismal note of preparation for the day’s 
conflict. But the works, though not completed, were in a state of such forwardness that the missiles 
of destruction fell-harmless, and the intrenchers continued to strengthen their position. The enemy in 
Boston could scarcely credit their eyesight. Prescott, the hero of the day, with whom its proudest 
fame should rest, was undaunted, ardent, and full of heroic ener, y- He planned and directed, he 
encouraged the men, he mounted the works, and with his bald head uncovered, and his commanding 
frame, he was a noble personification of a patriot cause. Some of the men incautiously ventured in 
front of the works, when one of them was instantly killed by a cannot-shot. This first victim was 
buried in the ditch, and his companions were fearfully warned of the fatality which the day would 
bring yet nearer to them. 

“ en the orders had been issued at Cambridge, the night before, to those who had thus complied 
with them, refreshments and reinforcements had been promised in the morning. Thus some of the men 
might have thought they had fulfilled their part of the work, and were entitled to relief, or were at 
liberty to depart. Some few, when the first victim fell, left the hill, and did not return. Those who 
remained were exhausted with their toil, and without food and water, and the morning was already 
intensely hot. The officers, sympathizing with their situation and sufferings, requested Prescott to 
send to Cambridge for relief. He summoned a council of war, but was resolute against the petition, 
saying that the enemy would not venture an attack, and if they did venture, would be defeated ; that 
the men who had raised the works were best able to defend them, and deserved the honor of the vic- 
tory: that they had already learned to despise the fire of the enemy. The vehemence of Prescott 
infused new spirit into the men, and they resolved to stand the dread issue. Prescott ordered a guard 
to the ferry to prevent a landing there. He was seen by Gage, who was reconnoitring from Copp’s 
Hill, and who inquired of Counsellor Willard by his side, ‘ Who is that officer commanding ?’ il- 
lard recognized his brother-in-law, and named Colonel Prescott. ‘ Will he fight?’ asked Gage. The 
answer was, ‘ Yes, sir, depend upon it, to the last drop of blood in him; but I cannot answer for his 
men.’ Yet Prescott could answer for his men, and that amounted to the same thing.”’ 


We give the first of three successive ‘impressions’ which the King’s troops 
received of the valor of the hitherto despised and contemned Provincials : 


“Tt was of vital necessity that every charge of powder and ball spent by the Americans should take 
effect. There was none for waste. The officers commandgd their men to withhold their fire till the 
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enemy were within eight rods, and when they could see the whites of their eyes, to aim at their waist- 
bands ; also to ‘aim at the handsome coats, and pick off the commanders.’ As the British left wing 
came within gun-shot, the men in the redoubt could scarcely restrain their fire, and a few discharged 
their pieces. Prescott, indignant at this disobedience, vowed instant death to any one who should 
repeat it, and promised by the confidence which they reposed in him to give the command at the proper 
moment. His Lieutenant-Cvlonel, Robinson, ran round the top of the works and knocked up the 
muskets. When the space between the assailants and the redoubt was narrowed to the appointed span, 
the word was spoken at the moment ; the deadly flashes burst forth, and the green grass was crimsoned 
with the life-blood of hundreds. The front rank was nearly obliterated, as were its successive substi- 
tutes, as the Americans were well protected, and were deliberate in their aim. The enemy fell like 
the tall grass which grew around before the practised sweep of the mower. General Pigot was obliged 
to give the word for a retreat. Some of the wounded were seen crawling with the last energies of life 
from the gory heap of the dying and the dead, among whom the officers, by their proportion, far out- 
numbered the private soldiers. As the wind rolled away the suffocating smoke, and the blasts of the 
artillery and the musketry for a moment ceased, the spectacle was truly awful. The agonizing yells 
and shrieks of the sufferers were distracting and piercing. Prayers and groans, foul impious oaths, 
and fond invocations of the loved and the dear, were mingled into sounds which scarcely seemed of 
human utterance, by the rapturous shout of victory which rang from the redoubt.”’ 


Mr. Extis certainly confirms the statement of a correspondent who arraigned 
‘Old Pur. at the Bar,’ in our September number. There is no certainty, he says, 
that Gen. Putnam was at the intrenchments, even the night before the battle. 
* He may have ridden over with or after the detachment, and if so, his presence 
must have been cheering and animating to those who knew his person and his- 
tory: he would have been a welcome counsellor. But if in the redoubt at all, it is 
certain that he left it in the night, or very early the next morning.’ The hero of 


the day was the gallant Prescorr; and to him should due honor at least be 
awarded : 


“Tt was only when the redoubt was crowded with the enemy and the defenders in one promiscuous 
thrang, and assailants on all sides were pouring into it, that Prescott, no less, but even more a hero, 
when he uttered the reluctant word, ordered a retreat. A longer trial would have been folly, not 
courage. Some of the men had splintered their musket-stocks in fierce blows, nearly all were defence- 
less, yet was there that left within them, in a dauntless soul, which might still help their country at 
its need. Prescott gave the crowning proof of his devoted and magnanimous spirit, when he cooled 
the heat of his own brain, and bore the bitter pang inthis own heart, by commanding an orderly and 
still resisting retreat. He was the hero of that blood-dyed summit—the midnight leader and guard, 
the morning sentinel, the orator of the opening strife, the cool and deliberate overseer of the whole 
struggle, the well-skilled marksman of the exact distance at which a shot was certain death: he was 
the venerable chief in whose bright eye and steady nerve all read their duty ; and when conduct, skill 
and courage could do no more, he was the merciful deliverer of the remnant. Prescott was the hero of 
the day, and wherever its tale is told, let him be its chieftain.” 


But Mr. Extis has no desire, as we trust no other true American has, to detract 
from the deserved reputation of the ‘ the old bear,’ as the British are said to have 
termed Putnam. The following passage bears the impress of conscious candor : 


*¢ While such was the issue at the redoubt, the left wing, under Putnam, aided by some reinforce- 
ments which had arrived too late, was making a vigorous stand at the rail fence. But the retreat at 
the redoubt compelled the resolute defenders to yield with slow and reluctant steps, as their flank was 
opened to the enemy. Putnam pleaded and cursed ; he commanded and implored the scattering bands 
to rally, and he swore that he would win them the victory. For his foul profanity he made a sincere 
confession before the church and congregation of which he was a member, after the war. On the day 
of the battle, his great and consuming purpose was to fortify Bunker Hill. To effect this, he passed 
and repassed between Cambridge und Charlestown, sending for tools to the redoubt, where he does not 
appear to have been present during the action, and endeavoring to rally the flying even when there was 
no longer a hope. His furious ardor may or may not have needed the control of deliberate judgment, 
and of that essential characteristic of the soldier, which is termed ‘conduct.’ His courage was 
unquestionable. I have fairly presented him and his services as a careful examination of all the 
authorities within my reach has enabled me to decide upon a point where writers better informed than 
myself have differed. I cannot regard Putnam either as the commander or the hero of the day ; and 
while I would speak with great diffidence upon so delicate a point, I would still hope that my conclu- 
sions in reference to it partake as much of truth as [ am sure they do of impartiality.” 


‘Prescott, says Mr. Extis, ‘repaired to head-quarters to make return of his 
trust. He was indignant at the loss of the battle, and implored Gen. Warp to 
commit to him three fresh regiments, promising with them to win back the day. 
But he had already honorably accomplished all that his country might demand. 
He complained bitterly that the reinforcements which might have given to his 
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triumph the completeness that was needed to make it a victory, had failed him. It 
is almost clear to our minds, that but for the unfortunate announcement in a loud 
tone by a Provincial soldier, that the ammunition of the Americans was nearly 
exhausted, and the discovery of the weak point in the works, alone nerved the 
British to a third attack, and gained them the victory, if such it could be called, 
which in its effects secured in time their total defeat. As apropos to this general 
theme, we may remark, that up to the time at which the sheets of this department 
are committed to the press, we have not received the promised rejoinder to the 
paper entitled ‘Old Pur. at the Bar.’ If received in season, it shall have an early 
place in our number for December. 


Tur American Revirws.— We have before us ‘Tue New-York Revirw’ 
and‘Tuae Norrs-American Review’ for the October quarter. Both are various 
and entertaining, which could not be said of some of their predecessors. The first 
paper in our own Quarterly leads us to regret that the Life of Joun Jay, which is 
its subject, should not have attained a wider circulation among our countrymen, by 
whom his exalted reputation should be cherished as a proud legacy to the national 
annals. The ‘ Relation of Platonism to Christianity,’ which opens much to our 
taste, is yet in store for us, since we have not as yet found leisure for its perusal. 
‘The Earliest Ages of English Poetry’ is a desultory essay, with extracts, upon the 
poetry of the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers, BEOwotr, Capmon, and their succes- 
sors of the lyre. It evinces a fair share of research, and a general familiarity with 
the theme in hand, which’ could scarcely fail to result in an instructive and enter- 
taining review. We passed Young’s ‘ Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers ’ to arrive 
at the article upon ‘ Tasso, and his Writings,’ which will naturally be traced to the 
classic pen of our accomplished contributor, Hon. R. H. Wiipe, of Georgia. We 
ask the especial attention of our readers to this paper, to which indeed it will be 
attracted the more readily that it contains some additional particulars touching the 
Alberti Manuscripts, an extended notice of which, from a distinguished correspon- 
dent then in Florence, (and from which the reviewer says he has ‘ borrowed freely,’) 
appeared some time since in this Magazine. We are well pleased to find so capable 
a pen as that of Mr. Witpk remonstrating with our countrymen against their ser- 
vile adoption of British opinions in regard to the authors of foreign ceuntries ; our 
neglect of foreign languages; our impolitic duty on books printed in them; our 
want of an international copy-right law, and the consequent inundation of our 
country by all the trashy productions of the British press. The reviewer reminds 
his readers that taste and genius are not confined to one nation ; that polite litera- 
ture is successfully prosecuted by many; and he shows that it is a great folly to 
limit our vision to a single district of the Republic of Letters, however rich and 
highly cultivated it may be. And here we cannot resist the desire to say a word or 
two touching the short-sighted and narrow view which is sometimes taken in this 
country of the objects of a national literature. Many construe the term to mean, that 
an American writer should continue to reproduce pictures of his own country and 
countrymen, even as an artist who should never go out of his own family for sub- 
jects for his pencil. And nothing is more common than to hear or read querulous 
remarks like these: ‘ Why does not our countryman confine himself to American 
ground, in which he has been so successful? Have we not our romantic aborigines, 
our vast forests, our revolutionary struggles, our border strifes, our magnificent 
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scenery every where? Why should an American leave his own country, to find 
themes for his pen?’ We must get rid of this narrow, exclusive spirit. ‘The 
whole boundless continent is ours;’ and it should be for our writers, above all 
others, to carry their researches, as Mr. Irvine and Mr. Wixpe have done, with so 
much honor to themselves and their country, into the rich stores, the unwrought 
mines, of other nations. Aloof as we are from the excitements, political or other, 
which agitate the countries of the, old world; with our interest in their great 
authors fresh and unbiassed ; and ourselves regarded with no suspicious eye by the 
people from whom we are so widely separated; our writers, we repeat, while they 
neglect not our own resources, are the very men to enrich our literature from the 
ample store-houses of other countries. 

With the exception of a long and very able paper upon the ‘ National Defence,’ 
evidently from the pen of one practically acquainted with the details of his subject, 
the remaining articles of the Review are of works which have been elaborately 
noticed in these pages; Mr. Sroner’s ‘ Life and Times of Red-Jacket,’ Miss Sepne- 
wick’s ‘ Letters from Abroad,’ etc. Of this last paper, in passing, we must express 
our admiration. Unquestionably, the reviewer is correct in the kind and gentle- 
man-like dissent which he renders against certain inferences drawn by our amiable 
and accomplished country-woman. The truth is, human nature must be taken as 
we find it. The distinctions of society —and we appeal to every gentleman whose 
observation and experience entitle him to be a competent judge —are necessary, 
and while the world stands will be, for the social order of a refined and well- 
balanced community. And in this, as we shall aim hereafter to show, consists a 
true republicanism. The tenth and concluding article is a cluster of ‘Critical 
Notices,’ in which brief but well-digested judgments are passed upon eleven current 
publications, including Coorer’s ‘ Deerslayer,) TrumBuLu’s Autobiography, Life 
and Remains of Miss Lanpon, etc. 

The Norta American has nine articles, the last including some dozen short 
‘ Critical Notices.’ The papers upon Beetuoven, the ‘ Early History of Ohio,’ and 
the American Navy, are voluminous, comprehensive, and exceedingly well-written. 
There are matters in each of these papers which we have pencilled for reference, 
and to which we shall hereafter advert. The article upon ‘ Rural Cemeteries’ we 
may hope to find widely influential in multiplying those ‘ gardens of bereaved 
Affection.’ We must be permitted, however, to take exception to one judgment of 
the reviewer,uttered with an ez-cathedra air, and influenced no doubt by some 
interest incident to Mount Auburn. The writer inveighs against vaults, and con- 
tends warmly for the preference of graves over these repositories of the dead. But 
let us ask any mourner, who has seen a dear friend deposited in a ‘narrow house 
of clay,’ and heard the striking of spades into sand and gravel, and the rumbling 
of clods upon the coffin, of all sounds, says Mr. Irvine in his Rural Funerals, 
the most withering, whether he would not far rather see the last remains of the 
loved being left in a spacious marble apartment, white and clean, and below the 
influences of the upper air and the moist earth? For our own part, we consider 
vaults a vast improvement upon grave-burials. It is not a principal recommenda- 
tion of this mode of sepulture, that the dust of our friend ‘should be accessible,’ a 
position which our reviewer first assumes, and then gratuitously combats; although 
if it were, the result would often be far from repugnant; since in many well-built 
vaults bodies often remain for many years apparently unchanged. As to the 
objection that vaults are insecure, it will not stand against arches, good materials, 
and sound workmanship. If the reviewer is convinced that vaults would disfigure 
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Mount Auburn, let him keep that point in view; but he is travelling out of the 
record when he denounces all vaults, in all places, in order to enforce a specious 
argument in favor of a local question. Our ‘ Relations with England,’ the next 
paper, will attract much attention at this moment. It embraces among other mat- 
ters a timely, comprehensive, and succinct history, obtained from all the authentic 
documents upon the subject, of the ‘ Affair of the Caroline,’ and the preceding and 
subsequent events connected with that transaction. Following this, we have * The 
Memorials of Octeruorre,’ that eminent Georgian, of whom, even at the age of 
ninety, Burke said: ‘ He perfectly realizes all my ideas of Nestor; his literature is 
great; his knowledge of the world extensive; and his faculties as bright as ever.’ 
This article we must read again. A merely cursory perusal prevents our rendering 
it at present the justice it deserves. A review of Srepnens’ Travels in Central 
America, and Wricut’s Translations from LaronTatne, brings us to the ‘ Critical 
Notices,’ which are imbued with a condensed spirit appropriate to their brevity, 
We observe that the Editor, in his notice of Comse’s ‘ Phrenological Visit,’ speaks 
of the stilted altitude in which the most unquestionable verities are often announced. 
He adduces a few examples, and adds: ‘Dr. Cuannine, of whom Mr. Comse is a 
devoted admirer, sometimes writes in this way. But it requires all the graces of 
his eminent genius to make it tolerable. Smaller wits should beware of such 
experiments.’ Excellent advice; and while the passage confirms a judgment of 
this Magazine which once gave some offence in certain quarters, it will also serve 
as a hint to sundry small critics and interminable literary spin-sters of the first sex, 
who are sententious only in words, and who think that short sentences, which make 
mince-meat of long and not very intelligible ideas, are veritable terseness. We 
have two or three specimens of these pretenders in our mind's eye, and one capital 
imitation of their style, from the pen of a correspondent, which we may present in 
a subsequent number. 


Tue Girt ror 1842.— Had we received this fine annual at an earlier hour, we 
could have rendered it that elaborate attention which is now impossible; since 
‘late accounts from the’ printing-office bring us the unexpected intelligence, that 
we have already exceeded our wonted bound, and that several articles in type for 
this department must await another issue. We cannot omit to say, however, that 
in its embellishments and typographical execution, ‘ The Gift’ is richer than any of 
its predecessors. ‘The Country Girl,’ the face in the vignette, and ‘ The Gipsy,’ 
by Suty, are in that eminent artist’s best manner. Lestie’s ‘ Dulcinea’ is of the 
same high order of merit. Movunt’s ‘Tough Story’ and ‘The Raffle’ are admira- 
bly engraved, and with those who have not revelled in their originals, will divide 
the admiration which ‘the pictures’ will elicit. ‘Sliding down Hill’ should not be 
passed unnoticed, for it is a very fine engraving of a good picture. In its literary 
contents, ‘The Gift’ is second only to the Token. It has a fine array of contribu- 
tors, who have written up to their several reputations. Miss Mary Cravers, in 
‘The Bee-Tree,’ presents us with one of her life-drawn sketches of western life ; 
Miss Lestis has a story of ‘The People that did not take Boarders,’ which is well 
told, and inculcates a salutary lesson; Mr. Simms narrates a characteristic tale of 
Murder that ‘would out;’ and Mr. Sepa Smirn another ‘Tough Story;’ Mrs. 
Emsury, Mrs. Osceoop, the late gifted Miss Hooper, and several other female 
pens, still farther enrich a volume which reflects credit upon the taste and liber- 
ality of the publishers, Messrs. Carzy anp Harr. 
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Tue Spririt-Wortp.— It is related by an elegant writer, once greatly admired, 
but we fear only occasionally talked of and seldom read in these days of the ‘ thril- 
ling’ and ‘exciting’ in literature, that there is a tradition among a certain tribe of 
our Indians, that one of their number once descended in a vision to the great repo- 
sitory of souls, or as we call it, the other world; and that upon his return he gave 
his friends a distinct account of every thing he saw among those regions of the 
dead. He stated that after having travelled for a long space under a hollow 
mountain, he arrived at length on the confines of the world of spirits, but could not 
enter it by reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, brambles, and pointed thorns, 
so perplexed and interwoven with one another, that it was impossible to find a pas- 
sage through it. While he was looking about for some track or pathway, that 
might be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, 
who kept his eye upon him in the same posture as when he watches for his prey. 
The Indian immediately started back, while the lion rose with a spring, and leaped 
toward him. Being wholly destitute of all other weapons, he stooped down to take 
up a huge stone in his hand; but to his infinite surprise grasped nothing, and found 
the supposed stone to be only the apparition of one. If he was disappointed on this 
side, he was as much pleased on the other, when he found the lion, which had 
seized on his left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only the ghost of 
that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. He no sooner got rid of his impo- 
tent enemy, but he marched up to the wood, and, after having surveyed it for some 
time, endeavored to press into one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest; 
when again to his great surprise he found the bushes made no resistance, but that 
he walked through briers and brambles with the same ease as through the open air ; 
and in short, that the whole wood was nothing else but a wood of shades. 

He immediately concluded that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
designed as a kind of fence or quick-set hedge to the ghosts it enclosed; and that 
probably their soft substances might be torn by these subtile points and prickles, 
which were too weak to make any impression in flesh and blood. With this 
thought he resolved to travel through this intricate wood; when by degrees he felt 
a gale of perfumes breathing upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter in propor- 
tion as he advanced. He had not proceeded much farther, when he observed the 
thorns and briers to end, and give place to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colors, that formed a wilderness of sweets, 
and were a kind of lining to those ragged scenes which he had before passed 
through. * - + He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was entertained 
with such a landscape of flowery plains, green meadows, running streams, sunny 
hills, and shady vales, as were not to be represented by his own expressions, nor, 
as he said, by the conceptions of others. This happy region was peopled with 
innumerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to exercises and diversions, 
according as their fancies led them. Some of them were pitching the figure of a 
quoit ; others were tossing the shadow of a ball; others were breaking the appari- 
tion of a horse ; and multitudes employing themselves upon ingenious handicrafts 
with the souls of departed utensils. As he travelled through this delightful scene, 
he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose every where about him in 
the greatest variety and profusion, having never seen several of them in his own 
country: but he quickly found, that, though they were objects of his sight, they 
were not liable to his touch. He at length came to the side of a great river, and 
being a good fisherman himself, stood upon the banks of it some time to look upon 
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an angler that had taken a great many shapes of fishes, which lay flouncing up and 
down by him. 

The tradition goes on to say, that the Indian had not stood long by the fisherman, 
when he saw on the opposite bank of the river the shadow of his beloved wife, 
who had gone before him into the other world, after having borne him several 
lovely children. Her arms were stretched out toward him; floods of tears ran 
down her eyes; her looks, her hands, her voice, called him over to her; and at the 
same time seemed to tell him that the river was impassable. Who can describe the 
passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose in the Indian 
upon the sight of his dear departed? He could express it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had not stood 
in this posture long, before he plunged into the stream that lay before him; and 
finding it to be nothing but the phantom of a river, stalked on the bottom of it tilE 
he arose on the other side. At his approach, the loved spirit flew into his arms, 
while he himself longed to be disencumbered of that body which kept her from his 
embraces. After many questions and endearments, she conducted him to a bower, 
which day by day she had embellished with her own hands from those blooming 
regions, expressly for his reception. As he stood astonished at the unspeakable 
beauty of the habitation, she brought two of her children to him who had died some 
years before, and who resided with her in the same delightful dwelling ; imploring 
him to train up those others which were still with him, in such a manner that 
they might hereafter all of them meet together in that happy place. Bereaved 
mourner! treasure this record in thy heart of hearts. To the untutored mind 
even of this poor Indian was vouchsafed, in a vision of the night, a glimpse of that 
spirit-land to which we all are tending. There we shall meet the loved and lost: 


‘The dear departed, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Sure we shall meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning.’ 


Sovrnern anp Western Perropicat Lirerature.— We received not long 
since the prospectus of a new literary periodical, to be published at brief and regular 
intervals at St. Louis. We were struck with the manliness of its tone, and the 
independence of position which it maintained. It scouted, and justly, the idea of 
sectional literature, of which it said so much was prated at the South and West; a 
distinction which had been drawn by the very presses that now complained of it. 
American talent is not local nor provincial; and the existence of such works as the 
‘Southern Messenger,’ ‘ Augusta Mirror,’ Macon ‘Companion,’ Savannah ‘ Mag- 
nolia,’ Cincinnati ‘Repository,’ and the like, abundantly proves the correctness 
of the remark. But our remote contemporaries must avoid one thing. They 
must not ask favor for, and claim a ready acceptance of, articles which may be 
ill-written or otherwise objectionable, merely because they are of local manufac- 
ture; and “this we are glad to see condemned in the appropriate quarter. The 
public are the best judges of what pleases them, and all attempts to reason them into 
a belief that they should be entertained, and that they are mistaken in their antipa- 
thies, will in nine cases out of ten be found to result in a confirmation of precon- 
ceived opinion. For our own parts, we would know no sectional literature. Our 
contemporaries at the South and West have our warmest wishes for their success ; 
and that success we make no doubt they will command by deserving it. We see 
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on this side the Potomac none of the ‘airs’ which are sometimes charged as being 
put on by northern writers in northern literary journals ; on the contrary, the cor- 
diality with which such choice spirits and ripe, fertile scholars as Witpe of 
Georgia and Lecarr of South Carolina— gentlemen who are really eminent, 
without any personal display or offensive egotism, and who stand out prominently 
from the literary level, simply by reason of their unpretending genius and fine 
scholarship—the cordiality, we say, with which such writers and gentlemen are 
welcomed among us, in society not less than in our highest literary reviews and 
magazines, must convince them at least that the advocacy of a sectional literature 
cannot with truth be charged upon us. We have in our humble medium greeted 
with hearty good will writers from the south and west, and correspondents from 
every quarter. Often the pages of a single number of the KnickersockeEr have 
contained communications from every section of our noble and beloved country. 


We are a social, a political republic ; and palsied be the hand that would make us 
less a ‘Republic of Letters.’ 


Gossip with Reapers anp CorresponpEents.—We had sketched a report of ‘4 Trip to the 
Pleasant Land of Goshen,’ on the occasion of opening the New-York and Erie Rail-road, one of the 
noblest and most important enterprises of the day ; but correspondents in preceding pages have antici- 
pated our space, for which the reader will perhaps thank his stars. Still we must say that the occasion 
was one of deep interest and hilarious but chastened enjoyment. It was pleasant to meet such an assem- 
blage of distinguished talent; religious, political, financial, literary. It was pleasant to mark the 
gay crowds gathered upon the rounded hills of rich and verdant Orange, watching the fire-horse, ‘ at 
first a speck, a cloud in the distance, then rapidly developing, with all its polished furniture, and brazen 
pipes, and long train ;’ now approaching, now sweeping by; a sublime sight, ‘throwing up great 
volumes of smoke, and rumbling over the earth with the swiftness of a thunder-bolt ;’ and rushing 
onward to encounter the same constantly-recurring scenes. The effect of the engine on the beasts of the 
field might have been rehearsed from the vivid picture drawn by Bos KusHow. Grazing year after 
year in habitual quietude, ‘they knew not what to make of the terrible course of this living, moving, 
fire-breathing machine. The meek-eyed horses, worn out with old age and the plough, who stood 
hanging their long straight necks over the rails, with a forlorn expression of countenance, or breathing 
in long-drawn sighs over the grass, threw off at least a dozen years of their age, and became colts 
again. Their eyes blazed like fire ; they curved in their necks, pricked up their ears, looked on for a 
few seconds attentively, then snorting and rearing up, dashed into the fields, as if they had heard a 
trump of war. But the cows lost their senses altogether. In vain the bell rang, and the whistle 
whistled. They crouched down on their hind legs, awkwardly tumbling around in a circle, in a vain 
attempt to rise, or throwing out their long tails, with a vast muscular energy, stupidly gallopped over 
the track, cracking their shins as they went, and turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
The joy was universal. Flags flouted the air from every hill-top, where a bevy could gather to look 
down upon the track ; lonely dwellings were vocal with ‘ huzzas ;’ and at one point, from the high 
banks of a cornfield a sable Apollo, with a scooped pumpkin upon his head, from which flaunted a 
leafy vine, a green and waving plume, welcomed the rumbling train with his three-stringed violin. 
And thus we reached ‘ the pleasant town of Goshen,’ the perfection of a quiet inland country village, 
amid the waving of flags, the roar of ordnance, the ringing of the bells, and the rejoicings of the popu- 
lace. Greatly were we edified by the wondering remarks of the young lads from the neighboring 
country, who gathered about the ‘ locofocomotive,’ as they termed the engine. One sleepy-looking boy 
who had been ‘ touching off the cannon,’ and had only glanced at the train whose advent he was 
honoring, was anxious to know ‘ where they hitched the horses to the p’ison critter ;’ and the expla- 
nation tendered by a fellow-urchin but little relieved his mind. ‘The hoss in the b’iler!’ he replied ; 
‘Oh, git oéut! How'd he git there?’ There were more serious thoughts awakened — and they were 
shared we are sure by the renowned historian of Sleepy Hollow, who had seldom travelled through 
that wizard region at the pace we had journeyed hither—by the reflection, that rail-roads were 
‘removing the old land-marks’ and making us another people. We thought too, as our worthy Chief 
Magistrate alighted in the land of his fathers, amid a crowd of plain townsmen and old play-mates, 
with a second generation around them, of the privileges of our glorious republic, which opens every 
where to talent and perseverance a path to distinction. But this is ‘ gossip’ merely, and we forbear ; 
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regretting only, that for all that followed — the good cheer, the brief but felicitous speeches ; the cor- 
diality and warm hospitality of the good citizens of Goshen ; the pleasant journey to the Hudson, and 
the crowning entertainments (various in kind but all of the best) on board our fine ‘ sea-girt citadel ’ — we 
have only space for the single word delightful, as embracing in a convivial, intellectual, joyous 
sense all that we had elaborated, we confess with some care, in testimony of our own unalloyed 
enjoyment. - + + *T.R.’ shall appear in December. His ‘ Western School-Keeping,’ however, is 
not entirely new. The following is nevertheless too good to pass unnoticed. An ignorant ci-devant 
actor, dentist, and phrenological and animal magnetism lecturer, who has tried the entire range of humbug, 
finally presents himself before a convocation of school-examiners in an obscure town of the far West. 
The questioners, who are in intelligence about on a par with the questioned, proceed first to test his 
knowledge of general history: ‘In what era, Mr. Firexins, did Narpoteon Bonaparte flourish?’ 
‘How ’s that?’ asks Mr. F., in reply. ‘Wo’n’t you jest repeat that question?’ ‘Certainly, Sir: in 
what age did Bonaparte the warrior reign?’ ‘Umph!?’ rejoins the proposed school-master, with an 
insinuating smile, * You ’ve got me there, gentlemen!’ ‘ Never mind, Doctor,’ said one of the committee 
to his fellow-member, ‘ about particulars. Let me ask him the same question in a leetle dif’rent form. 
You hear’n the fust question, Mister Firrxins: now, was it before or after Curist?’ ‘Can I have 
the question ag’in?’ asked Mr. F. ‘Iam ’fraid I didn’t take it ’zactly as *t was put.? The querist 
repeated the question. The ex-dentist and lecturer scratched his head, looked imploringly first at one 
examiner and then the other, and made answer: ‘ Well, re-ally, gentlemen, you’ve got me ag’in! I 
could n’t say, re-ally!!? + + + The‘ Lines on the American Fall’ are too sombre. We must have 
the contrasts of November and December, to enable us to appreciate the brighter days of more sunny 
months. We confess ourselves, with De Quincy, surprised to see people think it a matter of con- 
gratulation that winter is going; or if coming, that it is not likely to be a severe one, ‘On the con- 
trary,’ says he, ‘I put up a petition annually for as much snow, hail, frost, or storm, as the skies can 
possibly afford me.’ Surely every body is aware of the divine pleasures which attend a winter fire-side ; 


early candles, warm hearth-rugs, shutters closed, curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
while the wind and rain are raging audibly without : 


* And at the doors and windows seem to call 
As heaven and earth they would together mell ; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all : 
Whence sweeter grows our rest, secure in ample hall.’ 


We too are ‘ not particular’ whether it be snow or black frost, or wind so strong that you may lean your 
back against it like a post. We can put up even with rain, provided it rains cats and dogs ; but some- 
thing of the sort we must have ; and if we have not, we think ourselves in a manner ill-used ; for why 
are we called upon to pay so heavily for winter, in coals, in candles, and various privations that will 
occur even to gentlemen, if we are not to have the article good of its kind? No!—a Canadian winter 
for our money, or a Russian one, where every man is but a co-proprietor with the north wind, in the 
fee-simple of his own ears.’ + + + * Reflections upon the Career of Colt the Murderer’ is an untimely 
and ill-judged sketch, and we are glad of an opportunity thus publicly to decline it. Without desiring 
to express an opinion touching the late melancholy event in which this unhappy man is charged to 
have been a participant, we have yet a word to say in behalf of his relatives, who have been dragged 
before the public in connexion with this painful transaction ; his parents’ early care impugned ; the 
‘temper’ and character of his brothers canvassed, and reflections cast upon them, as if the sorrow into 
which they have been plunged were not enough for their almost breaking hearts. A craven-spirited 
tradesman even appears under his signature in the daily journals, assuring the public that a ‘ brother 
of the murderer’ —a man we are informed who is known and respected not less for his private worth 
than for his practical contributions to warlike science — has ‘ nothing to do with, and no interest in, 
his establishment!’ If the public were of our mind, there would be hundreds more who would ‘ have 
nothing to do with’ the establishment in question. Another brother of the prisoner is known to us as 
a high-minded, generous, ingenuous young gentleman ; yet even he has been included as one of the 
‘ passionate,’ ‘ head-strong,’ and ‘ ungovernable family,’ by writers regardless alike of the truth, and 
of the sufferings of a collateral family and friends. Could any course be more cruel, we might say 
inhuman, than this? - + + * The Manners of Jounn BuLt’ comes from one, we are quite sure, who 
never saw the English at home ; and hence his numerous errors, which we shall endeavor to indicate 
in our next. The nil admirari feature we admit. It is true ; and was finely illustrated by the short, 
plethoric John Bull, who, peering into the Great Fall at Niagara, conceded thus much; ‘ Well, ’pon 
me life, they are clever!—they are, really. But they ’re very disagreeable. Here ’s my ’at, 
thoroughly wetted ; I’ve spoilt me coat; and Gad! I prefer looking at a picture of ’em that’s in the 
Youse!? . «+ + * Faith and Hope, an Allegory,’ is too mystical for our plain comprehension. An 
allegory should be a picture. What it shadows forth of Swepexsovure’s theory, darkens that which 
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is not itself over-clear, yet delightful in theory. Aprepes of this: That believer in his doctrine, who 

in voyaging across the Atlantic lost his only son when three days out, had his ‘ faith’ thoroughly tested. 

He had his boy’s vacant chair placed at his side at every meal, and his plate filled ; declaring that 

though absent in the body, he was ever present with him. He discovered the extent of his mistake 

only when the captain insisted upon the payment of the lad’s fare and passage money. - + + A 

correspondent enlarges in glowing terms upon ‘a correct picture of Queen Victoria which he has 

seen, with the Lord’s Prayer written around it, and the whole in the circumference of a sixpence ;’ 

a wonderful exhibition, he imagines, of ‘ native talent.’ With due deference, we think the ‘ promising 

young artist? who prepared it might have been better employed ; and we decline the proffered eulogium 

upon his performance. This silly manufacture is neither new nor indigenous. Drypen hints at it ; 
and Steeve speaks of a miniature of Charles I., which had the whale book of Psalms written in the 

lines of the face and the hair of the head. He mentions having ‘ perused one of the whiskers’ while 

at Oxford, and being vexatiously interrupted while reading the other, by a meddling personage, who 

told him of a portrait near by that had in its full-bottomed periwig all the Old Testament, and in the 

supernumerary locks half the Apocrypha; and of another picture of King William, that had the two 
books of Kings in the foretop! - - + We thought to have published the ‘ Essay on Contentment? 
in the present number, but were overruled. Its spirit and teachings are praiseworthy, and we resign 

it, as requested, to a contemporary, with reluctance. And here let us commend to our friend, (who 

should have been our contributor,) the reflections of a London Essayist, who has followed out an idea 
of GotpsMitH’s in a late number of Blackwood. He is speaking, it should be premised, of life in the 

British metropolis: ‘ Whatever,’ says he, ‘ may be the differences in our social or domestic positions ; 
whether we repose under the roofs of palaces, or enjoy a slumber broken by the tom-cats caterwauling 

outside our garret tiles ; whether our pocket-book suffers under a plethora of bank notes, or it is our 
worse luck to wander along the street jingling three-halfpence in the lining of our breeches ; whether 
we are engaged to dine with Prince Albert at the palace, or Duke Humphrey in the park ; whether we 
walk about in search of a dinner or an appetite—fore gad! as long as wé are not out at toes or 

‘elbows: so long as we can keep the nap on our hat, the grease off our collar, and the gloves on our 
fingers, we are equally citizens of the great republic of London streets, and eligible with the first man 
in town to the highest honors of the pavé. Well, Sir, and pray what more would you have? Can the 
Duke of Northumberland eat more than half a pound of beef-steaks at a meal, or imbibe at a draught 
more than a pot of mild porter? Can Esterhazy wear more than a shirt at a time, though he may have 
dozens in his wardrobe ? Could D’Orsay himself venture to sport ‘three hats, one on the top of the 
other, like our friend Peter in the ‘ Tale of a Tub?” Can Cecil Forester put on more than a pair of 
primrose kids in the forenoon, and another in the evening? Contemplate, then, with the spectacles of 
good-humored contentment, how artificial and extrinsic to happiness are the superfluities of this life : 

thanks to a discerning public, we can command, while Heaven spares us the use of this right arm, as 
much food as satisfies the cravings of nature, which is all that the great or affluent can consume: 
while we have one shirt on our back, and the other at our washer-woman’s, we have mo occasion to 

make an inventory of our wearables. We contrive to procure, by hook or by crook, a good suit of 
clothes every year ; and, unless a man chooses to roll himself in the kennel, he cannot wear out a suit 

of clothes in legs time. We surmount our caput with our hat, (while D’Orsay does the same with one 
of his hats,) and, to all outward appearance, our heads are equally furnished.’ There is a world of 
enjoyment, and good sense withal, in philosophers of this class. - - - ‘B. L. §.’s’ lines are gro- 
tesque, but not humorous. He has Cannino’s measure, but not his spirit : 


* Needy knife-grinder ! whither are you going ? 
Keen blows the cold wind ; your hat ’s got a hole in ’t, 
So have your breeches !’ 


For ample reasons, elsewhere stated, we are compelled, very reluctantly, to omit an admirable 
article by Cuak_es pe Bernarp, the Bu_wer of France, and a fine poem on Trenton-Falls, by a new 
and valued correspondent. The following articles are among those filed for insertion or under con- 
sideration: ‘Journal of a Residence in London Seventy Years Ago;’ ‘ Reconciliations ;’ ‘The 
Country Doctor ;’ ‘The Call to Rest ;’ ‘To the, Departed ;’ ‘Translation from Béranger ;’ ‘ The 
Hunt ;’ ‘ The Christian Knight ;’ ‘The Contrast,’ Written on the wreck of the Steamer Erie; ‘ The 
Buffalo Hunter’s Bride ;’ ‘The White Rabbit, a Tale ;’ ‘ Life ;? ‘ Fourth Eclogue of Virgil ;* ‘The 
Flower of Poesy ;’ ‘ The Poet’s Evening Walk ;’ ‘ To an Old Horse ;’ ‘On a Steam-boat Ascending 
Hudson River;’ ‘ Night ;’ ‘The Sun ;’ ‘ Flowers ;’ ‘ An Epigram ;’ ‘ Autumn ;? ‘ The Complainer 
Reconciled,’ etc. etc. - + + One or two errors, by accident not subject to the revision of the 
Editor, escaped the vigilance of the proof-reader in our last number. It was not so provoking as the 
substitution of freshly-blown noses for ‘ freshly-blown roses ;’ so that our excellent printer ‘ stands in 
some rank of praise.’ 
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Tue ‘American Braticat Repository’ for October we have perused with more 
than ordinary interest. It embraces nine articles proper, various and interesting, 
including a collection of seventeen briefer critical notices of current publications, 
and the recent literary intelligence. We are glad to find here an adequate notice 
of the writings of Rev. Danien A. Crark, particularly of a volume of sermons, 
which we early received from the writer’s own hand, and the manner of which we 
have often admired. We are enabled to bear personal testimony with the reviewer 
to the kind heart and blameless life of this plain-spoken and eloquent divine. The 
following criticism is most just, and applicable alike to writers and speakers. 
There are two or three of the former among our second-rate litterateurs, whose 
redundant style rises to our mind, as we record this passage against it: 















‘“¢ There is uncommon compactness and condensation in our author’s style. There are but few words 
which can be safely blotted out; nor, by recasting, can we diminish the space a thought occupies. 
There is a very sparing use of epithets and qualifying terms. The principal words are selected with 
so much precision generally, that he succeeds in conveying his idea without the aid of thronging 
expletives and adjuncts. When reading him, we are constrained sometimes to pause and admire the 
amount and pungent force of meaning, conveyed by some single word, or brief combination of words, 
This is one of the very highest excellences of style. It takes some a long time to get weaned from 
their love of the jingle of adjectives and adjuncts, though assured, from every quarter, that no other 
single thing does more to encumber and enfeeble the style. One of the great rhetorical sins in preach- 
ing, as well as writing, is overdoing, saying too much on the topics introduced, and especially taking 
up altogether too much time in saying what we do say. Mr. Clark has not only strength, he has fre- 
quently asimple elegance and harmony. The following is a fair specimen of the often easy and musical 
flow of the sentences: ‘Individuals may prosper most when they are nearest destruction. The old 
world and the devoted cities were never more prosperous, than when their last sun was rising. Men 
may be ripe for the sythe of death, their cup of iniquity full, while yet their fields wave with the 
abundant harvest, and the atmosphere is fragrant with the odors of the ripened fruit and flowers, and 
echoes with the song of the cheerful laborers.’ Another attribute for which our author’s style is 
remarkable is vivacity. There is nothing about it dry, abstract, dead. Every thing is living, moving. 
He is almost constantly giving us vivid pictures. He shows great skill in gathering and grouping the 
interesting circumstances of a scene or case. It is this skilful touching of some characteristic circum- 
stance, which brings before the mind the picture of a whole scene: *‘ How many, once as rich as you, 
are now poor; or as healthy as you, are now in the grave ; had a home as you have, but it burned 
down: had children, as it may be you have, but the cold blast came over them and they died,’ ” etc. 




















The notice of the ‘Travels’ of Mr. BucxincHam, a gentleman who is our beau- 
tdeal of a Humbug, confirms our own estimate of their character: 









‘In reading a book of travels we are always pleased to find the narrative so conducted as to make 
us, as far as may be, the travelling companions of the author, seeing things in the order in which he 
saw them, and sympathizing with him in his vicissitudes. But when he becomes himself the hero of 
his own story, and magnifies every incident, and honors every person and institution just in proportion 
as they serve to give prominence to his own exploits, we are disgusted. Such we confess has been the 
effect, on our own mind, of this marked characteristic of the work before us.’ 











The ‘ Repository’ is marked by evident editorial industry, and numbers among 
its collaborateurs many of our best writers. We trust it meets with deserved 





encouragement. 









Cotteciate Porm.— The progress of Science is pleasingly illustrated in a 
poem by P. Hamitton Myers, Es@., author of ‘Ensenore,’ delivered before the 
Euglossian Society of Geneva College, in August last, a copy of which is before 
us. Ina rapid review, which is rather remarkable for melody of versification and 
general correctness of style than for striking originality or deep thought, Mr. 
Myers traces the prominent scientific events and their effects, of the past and 
present ages. The defects, or more properly the wants of the poem are doubtless 
owing to the ‘hasty composition’ and ‘lack of elaborate revisal,’ against which the 
author warns the collegiate committee, in the letter granting permission to publish. 
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‘Essays ror Summer Hours’ is the title of a small volume by Mr. Carvers 
Lanman, of Norwich, (Conn.,) a large portion of'which we have encountered in 
some of the periodicals of the day within the last twelve months. We respect our 
young author’s enthusiastic love of nature and his admiration of literature ; but we 
cannot conscientiously affirm that we place a very high estimate upon his powers 
as a writer. A few of his descriptions are natural and pleasing ; but he sometimes 
indulges in very common-place thoughts ; he is frequently stiltish and apostrophi- 
cal; and in his general style he is what Lams terms ‘ scrappy;’ by which we 
mean, that he jots down apparently every thing that passes through his mind while 
his pen is in his hand; here oftentimes a hackneyed sentiment, there a verse of 
poetry ; and the next moment away he flies at a tangent after something suddenly 
suggested and as suddenly forgotten. It must be admitted, however, that Mr. 
Lanman’s miscellaneous reflections, quotations, and descriptions, all tend to incul- 
cate a love of the beautiful in nature, and the correct in morals; and in this regard 
they demand our praise. The execution of the volume, we should remark, is not 
creditable to the Norwich press. Aside from its distasteful typography, it is dis- 
figured by blunders, for which the author is compelled to apologize to the reader. 
Since the above was placed in type, we learn that the present edition has been can- 
celled, and that a new and better one, illustrated by original drawings from the pencil 
of the author, will hereafter appear. 


Lire or ALexanpER Hamitton. — We have omitted heretofore to mention the 
publication, by the Messrs. APPLETON anp Company, of the second volume of the 
Life of ALexanpER Hami.ton, by his son, Joan C. Hamitton, Esq. This work, 
now complete, forms a portion of the national records and history, and should be 
found in every American’s library. ‘ Hamutron,’ says the profound Guizor, ‘ must 
be classed among the men who have best known the vital principles and funda- 
mental conditions of a government — a government worthy of its mission and of its 
name. There is not in the constitution of the United States an element of order, 
of force, of duration, which‘he has not powerfully contributed to introduce into it, 
and to cause to predominate.’ Mr. Hamitron in the second volume seems to have 
written with renewed vigor, and with such ease and freedom as to induce the belief 


that he here felt the literary harness well upon his back. 
¢ 


“Lonvon Assurance.’ — We have but a few words’ space for the Park Turatre, 
but that must be devoted, we are glad to be enabled to say, to unqualified praise of 
one of the most effective and altogether magnificent plays with which we have 
been favored for many a year. ‘ London Assurance,’ in the superiority of its action, 
the splendor of its scenery, dresses, and appointments, and the spirit and variety of 
the performance itself, deserves the warmest commendation. We shall advert to it 
more at large hereafter ; but for the present, we commend every town reader of 
this hasty paragraph to lose no time in personally testing the justice of our enco- 
mium. The thanks of the theatre-going public are eminently due, for the liberality 
displayed by Mr. Simpson; and crowded houses nightly evince that thanks alone 
are not to constitute the reward of his enterprise. 
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